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MODERN CHIVALRY: 
oR, 
A New Orlando Furioso. 


EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


FLIGHT XIII. 
IIévov peraboX2) sidog ierivy avaraicéwe. 


When a pursuit fatiguing grows, 
A change is equal to repose. 
( Translation for the Country Gentlemen.) 


THE modern epicurean never exhibits his philosophy in a better 
light than by accommodating himself to circumstances. Stoical 
as a toad which “under a cold stone, days and nights doth, 
thirty-one,” endure without sunshine or sustenance, his passionless 
heart readily accepts conditions not absolutely revolting. Before 
Lord Buckhurst had reached the sleeping stage of his journey, 
he had accordingly convinced himself that a man who has 
attained his grand climacteric, who enjoys a doze in his chair 
after his claret more than the most sprightly conversation, and 
esteems the dinner-hour the pleasantest of the twenty-four, has 
only to covet, for the partner of his remaining days, a lady-like, 
quiet, well-informed companion, who will not only relieve him 
from all cares of householding, but by the contribution of a 
handsome fortune, improve its quality. 

“JT am seldom many months free from the gout,” mused he ; 
“ and even the intervals are beginning to be influenced by the 
rm. of years and complication of infirmity. If half that 
Mauley and his wife have told me of the faithful attachment of 
Gatty Montresor be true, I have only to thank my stars which 
have prevented my entangling myself elsewhere in the interim 
of our coolness; for at my age, a woman fondly devoted to me, 
with seventy or eighty thousand pounds, (for she got twenty 
by the death of her mother,) is a better thing than the Venus of 
Praxiteles educated by Mrs. ‘Trimmer.—Poor little Apol!—She 
was quite right !—She could not have given me a more judicious 
proof of regard than by placing it in my power to do justice to 
my early predilections.” ’ 

On this point, Lord Buckhurst did not decide blindly.— 
Within a few years he had twice seen Miss Montresor, and 
noted with mortification that the tranquil years of her ec 
life had left fewer traces on her cheek than were produced by 
the fluttering of the rose-leaves in his own Sybarite existence, so 
carefully guarded round from the vulgar wear and tear of life.— 
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Her father and mother were no more; and with her handsome 
spinster independence of fifteen hundred a years she commanded 
universal respect in the neighbourhood of her ancestral home, 
now in the possession of a distant cousin, of whom she rented a 

leasant residence on the banks of the Stour, which, in his 
lifetime, Sir Henry had often pointed out to her, and delighted to 
embellish, as one where her latter years might pass cheerfully, in 
the midst of the friends of her childhood, and adherents of her 
house. 

« Poor Gatty !—It will be, indeed, an unexpected joy for her 
to find, at the eleventh hour, her youthful visions reulized !” 
mused the traveller, as he approached the post-town, within ten 
minutes’ walk of which Alderwood was situated. With her 
present income, indeed, I should not have been justified in en- 
cumbering my limited estate with a wife. But knowing all I do, 
and with the satisfactory prospect that at her age I shall be 
‘unafflicted with the plague of a family, I think 1 may venture! 
Poor Gatty !—So unexpected a reverse will be too much for her! 
I vow I have scarcely courage to hazard the scene in store for 
me.— But anything rather than a committal in writing.” 

It was the end of October, and as bright and burnished an 
October as could well be desired. All the sunshine denied to 
London, seemed to have found its way to the country; and 
when Lord Buckhurst, after duly \iatiiee himself at the inn, — > 


2, ALU > 





took his way along a well-fenced, well-kept private road, the 
finger-post of which pointed the way “ To Lasweeds he quite 
forgot to wonder at finding himself on foot in a Wiltshire lane, 
so cheering was the weather, and so almost summer-like the 
gleams brightening the hedges, clothed with fuzzy tufts of the 
wild clematis ; nor was it till the gate-keeper of the little Gothic 
lodge informed him that Miss Montresor was at home, that cer- 
tain qualms of uneasiness reminded him he was about to enter, 
uninvited, the castle of the fair lady to whom he had proved so 
recreant a knight ; the woman whose happiness in life had been 
sacrificed to him,—and whose unequalled attachment he had 
rewarded with baseness equally matchless.—His recent experi- 
ence, however, of the inconsistency of female nature, as demon- 
strated in the sudden relenting of Apol-blossom after the chilling 
reception bestowed upon him by Sister Constanje, determined 
him on the present occasion to persevere, even if the once 
devoted Gertrude should in the first instance exhibit tokens of 
coldness or resentment. The Rubicon was passed, and he had 
only to push forward with all the audacity of Caesar, to complete 
his triumphs. 

Lord Buckhurst was informed by the grave, out-of-livery 
servant, who answered the hall-bell, and whose face he fancied 
he could remember at the hall, that “ Miss Montresor was in her 
garden.” The butler offered, however, if the gentleman would 
please to step into the drawing-room and give his name, to ap- 
prise her of the visit. 
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The gentleman of course replied, that he would apprise her 
himself; not a little relieved on finding that the awkwardness of 
the interview would be partly dissipated by taking place in the 
open air. In another minute he had traversed the house, and 
following the direction pointed out to him, entered the neat 
gravel-walk of a shrubbery of ever-greens, to which the decaying 
tints of a few deciduous shrubs imparted, by force of contrast, 
peculiar snugness. Clumps of arbutus and fuchsia, defying the 
progress of the season, brightened here and there the uniformity 
of the foliage, while ‘the fragrance of the heliotropes and 
mignionette, still spared by the frost, embalmed the sunny atmo- 
sphere. 

A sudden turn of the shrubbery brought Lord Buckhurst so 
unexpectedly into the presence of its liege lady, as almost to 
startle him.—His nervousness at the prospect of a téte-d-téte 
was, however, gratuitous; for Miss Montresor was inspecting her 
gardener affixing labels to the various plants of a dahlia-bed, 
set apart for seedlings, accompanied by a staid, middle-aged 
man, fully as qualified for a chaperon as the superioress of a 
Beghynage.—For a moment, Lord Buckhurst was not quite 
certain but that he might have preferred finding her alone; and 
he was conscious of a slight tremour in his voice while address- 
ing to his once-loved Gatty a plausible account of his unwilling- 
ness to pass through the neighbourhood in the course of a tour 
he was making, without inquiring after her health. 

But if surprised at his own want of self-possession, he was fifty 
times more so at the easy and hospitable frankness with whic 
he was immediately welcomed by Miss Montresor. She seemed 
ashamed neither of her gardening gloves, her strong shoes, nor 
her quizzical companion; nor could she have shewn a more 
cheerful spirit in inviting her unexpected guest to accompany 
her back to the house, if he had been the most indifferent of 
the neighbouring squires.—It was cruelly mortifying !—Twice 
within the last two months, instead of producing the heart- 
rending emotions it had been once his painful province to call 
into existence, he had been hailed by two of his supposed victims 
with the serene deference due to their grandfather !—All this, 
he felt convinced, was as the gout would have it; but he was 
beginning also to think it as the devil would have it, too. 

bet to reassure, as he had found it urgent to do at one 
of their former encounters, the sinking spirits of poor Getty, he 
bit his lips for rage to find himself civilly invited to the luncheon- 
table, and calmly interrogated concerning their common friends, 
the Mauleys.—It was something, in concealment of his disgust, 
to be able to say that he had dined with the Attorney-general a 
few days before; and to talk fluently of the children of Emma, 
as resembling her, and affording a mutual subject of interest. 

As he alluded to their beauty, a slight suffusion certainly tra- 
versed the usually pale cheeks of Miss Montresor. A moment 
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later, and he fancied he could even discern an auspicious swim- 
ing of the eyes! 

“The natural regret of a woman in reverting to the progeny 
of a contemporary, and contemplating her own disconsolate old 

e!” mused Lord Buckurst. But he was instantly undeceived. 

“T often reflect,” said his mild hostess, “ what joy it would 
have afforded my poor father’s friends the Dean and Mrs. Clifton, 
could they have lived to witness Emma’s domestic happiness, and 
the realization of all Dr. Clifton’s prophecies concerning the 
professional advancement of his favourite pupil. He always 
used to foretell, if you remember, that Tom Mauley would reach 
the woolsack !—It is true the Attorney-general used to prophesy, 
in his turn, that his old master would die a Bishop.” 

** And so he would, in all probability, had he lived a few years 
longer !” interposed her grave companion. And on hazarding a 
glance towards Miss Montresor, Lord Buckhurst perceived that 
as he spoke, a rainbow was shining through her glimmering 
tears ;—that a smile had brightened her gentle countenance. 

It was very strange. Between these two women who had 
loved and lost him,—the young Béguine and the mature spinster, 
—there appeared to be a certain affinity of mind and manners, 
as though the character of the one had been modelled on that of 
the other ;—or as if a specific idiosyncrasy were indispensable to 
entertain a due sense of his merits. 

“It was unfortunately impossible to secure the happiness of 
both these devoted creatures!” was his secret commentary.— 
“Be it some atonement that I shall render poor Gatty the 
happiest of her sex; uniting in my regard for her the tribute so 
justly due to both.” 

The conversation, thanks to a pretty view of the river which 
the lady of the house was able to point out from the windows, as 
enthusiastically as if she had not enlarged upon its objects ten 
thousand times before, now became general; and Lord Buck- 
hurst was charmed to perceive that five and twenty years spent 
in the country, had, without rusticizing her manners or appeat- 
ance, enlarged the experience of Gatty in rural economy and 
knowledge of the country world, so as to promise a charming 
mistress to Greyoke.—He was now of an age to think it of con- 
sequence that Ais wife should know enews a se her 
sketch-books, music-books, or any other books.—The worst of it 
was, that Miss Montresor had no more hesitation in esa 
about his place than though it had been the seat of Lor 
Langley, instead of that of the lover of her youth ! 

Her questions, however, evinced at least how thoroughly she 
was acquainted, agriculturally and horticulturally, with the capa- 
bilities of the place. In those long solitary years, Greyoke had 
evidently been the frequent subject of her reveries and inquiries ; 
and Lord Buckhurst felt as much gratified as he was capable of 
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feeling, to think that he was on the point of rewarding such un- 
exampled self-abnegation. 

To his still greater surprise, moreover, on making some 
allusion to his recent tour, with reference to a newly-discovered 
Spa, (tribes of which are beginning to start up in the Rhenish 
provinces, like mushrooms, under the fertilizing fumier of the 
gold scattered by English travellers,) Miss Montresor appeared 
as perfectly apprised of his route, as though she had officiated as 
his courier! 

“You must be in very close correspondence with our friend 
Lady Mauley?” cried he, suffering his amazement to become 
apparent.—‘* Yet, now I think of it, even to her husband, I 
never indulged in much detail of my journey. I am convinced 
that I never bored any living being with a syllable of the parti- 
culars of my autumn on the Rhine.” 

“ That you may not suspect me of witchcraft,” observed Miss 
Montresor, with a gentle smile,—‘“ I may as well avow that we 
have other mutual friends, than Emma Mauley.—A very dear, 
—a very valued correspondent of mine, whom you saw in your 
journey through Flanders, informed me, in a letter I lately re- 
ceived from her, not only that she had seen you, but that she 
had heard much of your proceedings in your subsequent tour.” 

“ Sister Constanje !’—ejaculated Lord Buckhurst, scarcely 
knowing whether to be pleased or annoyed at this discovery of 
the espionage practised upon him; or of the probability that 
Gatty might be already forewarned of the generous intentions in 
her favour of the lovely fanatic; and he accordingly diverted 
the conversation in all haste to the agriculture of Flanders, the 
fertility of the Walloon country, and the loyalty of the Luxem- 
bourgeois ; who, on the recent visit of King Leopold to St. 
Hubert, passed public resolutions to enter into an association for 
the purpose of rearing and preserving wolves, to afford sport to 
his majesty ! 

To his great indignation, the middle-aged gentleman, who, 
from his suit of rusty black, he had decided to be the parson of 
the parish, (his deferential deportment towards Miss Montresor 
implying, moreover, that the living was a poor one,) presumed 
to have an opinion of his own on these subjects; the unparsonic 
opinion of a fox-hunter, as regarded the preservation of wolves ; 
and the impertinent opinion of a landed proprietor, as regarded 
Walloon farming. In his reply, Lord Buckhurst could scarcely 
refrain from the ironical impertinence which used formerly to 
tincture his parliamentary rejoinders. It was only in depreca- 
tion of the displeasure of the future Lady Buckhurst, that he 
commanded his insolence. 

At length, however, a half-repressed sarcasm escaped his lips, 
which so clearly marked his estimation of the quality and calling 
of the man he was addressing, that Miss Montresor, in mercy to 
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him rather than her guest, judged it better (while adhering to 
the English rule of hoiishiitredaction} to name the stranger 
painted¥y to Lord Buckhurst, as “ my cousin Sir Clifford Mon- 
tresor.”— 

“I might have guessed it!”—thought the Baron of Greyoke. 
—‘“ The very cut of what the cant of English courtesy invariably 
dubs a—‘ worthy Baronet !’” 

He set about doing the civil towards his future cousin, however, 
by veering gently round towards his opinion concerning green 
crops and barley. It occurred to him that perhaps, as Alderwood 
lay so “ convenient” to the Hall, Ais cousinly presence there might 

ord an excuse to poor Gertrude for inviting him to return 
to dinner ; or that the “ worthy Baronet,” perceiving how matters 
stood between them, might have sense enough to engage them 
both to dine with Aim at his own residence.—Nevertheless, 
— his lordship stayed on and on, hoping the cousin would 
at all events have the good breeding to retire, leaving the field 
clear to the last comer, Sir Clifford evinced a8 great a gevtiality 
for the comfortable morning-room of his quiet simple-minded 
cousin, as Lord Buckhurst of Greyoke. 

* Decidedly,” mused _ his hedihin. thoroughly out of sorts, 
‘when we are married, this dull, square-toed, inapprehensive 
fellow shall never be invited into the house !—Never was I ir 
ee sam with such a quiz, since I left old Clifton’s !” : 

Meanwhile, perceiving with the tact of a woman long accus- 
tomed to mers} fee over a country house, that neither of her 
visitors had the least idea of giving her the remainder of the 
afternoon to herself, Miss Montresor proposed to them to try a 
new billiard-table in the adjoining room, offering her services as 
marker ; and notwithstanding the years of double discretion she 
had attained, and the sober deportment which did them justice, 
Lord Buckhurst felt almost shocked at the ease with which she 
seemed to find herself thus perfectly at home with two persons 
of the opposite sex. He ha maar: patience to see the future 
lady of Greyoke contributing to the amusement even of her own 
cousin. 

At length, in the fractiousness of his soul, not daring to 
quarrel with Sir Clifford, he began to find fault with the table. 
** He trusted Miss Montresor would em regen 
Ladies were not expected to be icularl judges in suc 
matters.— He ves M9 therefore, pe would parton him for saying 
that in the purchase of that table, she had been scandalously 
imposed upon.—It was one of the very worst he had ever played 
on in his life !” 

“T am glad to find you of my opinion,” said Sir Clifford, 

lly. “I was telling Gatty, yesterday, that it was scarcely 
worth house-room !” 

“Tt is at least in nobody’s way,” was her smiling reply.—* 1! 
wrote word to General Laffan’s agent when he engaged Alder- 
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wood from Christmas, that my new tenant was quite welcome to 
send down a few articles of furniture which he complained of 
having upon his hands, on my altering my original intention of 
giving up the house at Michaelmas. I think myself lucky, 
indeed, that they have encumbered me with nothing worse than 
a billiard-table, a grand piano, and a weighing-machine !” 

“ Are you going, then, to quit Alderwood ?”—inquired Lord 
Buckhurst, with some surprise ; “ after making it so comfortable, 
—after adapting it so thoroughly to your habits and tastes ?” 

Miss Montresor smiled; and one of those peculiar smiles 
which look as if they ought to be accompanied by a blush. 
Nay, Sir Clifford smiled, too; and they glanced at each other 
across the billiard-table, in a manner that plainly implied, “had 
we not better enlighten the mind of this unhapp ho is 
shooting so completely beside the mark ?” | 

But his mind was already enlightened! That ce 

spoken volumes to him,—volumes equal in number and 
on to these of the Encyclopaedia Drasaiel !— He saw 
4 elt all,=—he understood all !—Gatty was about to re- 
er herself to Montresor Hall!—The cousin in the rusty 
black coat was a single man, and about to become what novelists 
, * the happiest of men ;”—that is, he was about to marry a 
handsome fortune, with a not very ugly woman appertain- 
to it. It was for him,—it was for this detestable “ worth 
net,” that the misguided little Béguine was stripping herself 
of her last consolation,—her fortune, in order to confirm to the 
autumn of Gertrude Montresor the happiness denied to her 
blighted spring! 

‘* T was in hopes,” observed his hostess, in a hesitating voice, 
“that, as you had seen dear Constanje so lately, and dear Emma 
still later, you must have been apprised of -———” 

“T was not aware that the happy event was likely to occur so 
shortly,” equivocated Lord Buckhurst, scarcely knowing where to 
fix his eyes, that they might escape the sight of the alligator 
assuming an air of such insolent independence. “ But since I 
came fifty miles out of my way only to offer you my congratula- 
tions, you cannot doubt how sincerely I rejoice in the prospects 
of a match, at once so satisfactory to your family feelings and 
personal predilections.” ; 

As if suddenly relieved from an uneasy apprehension, Miss 
Montresor, after a little satisfactory tel a with Sir Clifford, 
now really invited him to dine at Alderwood, instead of pursuing 
his way; and lucky was it for Lord Buckhurst’s future sense of 
his own dignity, that he retained sufficient self-possession to 

int out some place, a hundred miles off, at which he stated 

imself to be under the urgent necessity of arriving at day-break. 

“Tso made my arrangements at starting from town,” said he, 
with an ineffable smile, (resembling the shield of spun-sugar with 
which able housekeepers cover the acidities of a tart,)—“as to 
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be able, by travelling all night, to express to you, in person, the 
congratulations I might have offered less courteously by letter ; 
and which a friendship of thirty years’ duration renders sacred, 
—I am to find my post-horses in waiting, when I return to my 
inn, at five o’clock.—And by Jove !” cried he, in an agitated 
manner, looking at his watch,—‘“ I am almost over-staying m 
time under the delusive influence of such pleasant societ it 
I keep my poor Hennings waiting, so punctual are my habits, 
that I fear I shall be having him alarm the country, in search of 
me, or perhaps dragging the Stour !” 

Sir Clifford Montresor, really a “ worthy baronet,” but tolerabl 

aware of the disingenuous character of the man who fancie 
himself his.superior, felt convinced that Lord Buckhurst was 
i les of untruths, and politely offered to accompany 
inn. 
, was impossible,—for what plea could he put for- 
ward ?——and it was in vain that Lord Buckhurst attempted, by 
the most sarcastic ungraciousness, to disgust him with the 
project. 

“T walked here to-day,” replied Sir Clifford; “and the 
weather is still fine enough to tempt one back on foot. My 
lodge-gate is, as you may remember, only half a mile from Al- 
derwood, and the town lies exactly between them.—I mustjaim 
short, go out of my way to avoid bearing you company ;—so’ 
apologies, I entreat.” 

Lord Buckhurst did remember; for the vivid memories of 
boyhood are seldom wholly rooted out ; and too often had Mon- 
tresor Hall been made the object of his truancies from Dr. Clif- 
ton’s, to admit of his forgetting a single turning of the lane or 
an intervening stile-—The “thirty years” to which he had mali- 
ciously alluded by way of taunt to the superannuated bride, had 
not effaced those earlier gravings of nature !— 

Bells were now rung, hats looked for, doors opened, leave 
taken, and the two middle-aged men set forth on their outward 
way together, with mutual sentiments, such as might have better 
become rivals of half their maturity:—the one, all malignant 
jealousy,—the other, overbrimming with a pity akin,—not to love, 
—but contempt !— h 

As they followed the windings of the pretty little paddock, 
affording a shorter cut than the lane, (to one who, like Sir Clif- 
ford Montresor, had the key of the private gates in his pocket, ) 
the “ worthy baronet” began to cross-question Lord Buckhurst 
concerning the condition and state of mind of the exiled Béguine. 

“TIT am a plain man, and was never out of England in my 
life,” said he, “ and consequently cannot bring home to my 
comprehension these convents, which are no convents; and 
where the religious habit seems only a pretext for — 
independence, unsuitable to the age sex of the party.—How 
much happier would poor Apol. Hurst have been, had she en- 
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joyed her fortune in a rational manner, like Gatty for instance. 
— Who can have enjoyed herself in a more reasonable manner. 
than Gatty !—Ever since she established herself at Alderwood, 
five years ago, on the death of her father, she has gone where 
she liked,—seen whom she liked,—done what she liked,— 
admired and respected by a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ance. J ought to know, who have not passed a day of all that 
time, without seeing her, either at her place or my own,—though 
faith ! I was beginning to despair of her ever consenting to spare 
us both, twice in the twenty-four hours, the walk we are now 
taking, which, though pleasant enough in a glowing autumnal 
sunset like this, is the deuce and all on a frosty winter night !— 
But perhaps, (though I fancy you have the advantage of me by 
a year or two,) you are not subject to gout ?” 

Lord Buckhurst, whose varnished boots were exhausting them- 
selves in efforts to keep up with the pace of the robust worthy, 
who was cavalierly accoutred in shooting-shoes, answered, like 
Hotspur, unwittingly, “ he knew not what—he was, or he was 
not.” But Sir Clifford was too much engrossed by his own 
happiness to require encouragement to proceed. 

* T verily believe,” said he, “ our courtship would have con- 
tinued with the continuity and straightforwardness of a Dutch 
canal, till we rested side by side in the family-vault under yonder 
spire,” had not poor dear Apol. Hurst — (whose mother, you 
know, was the sister and co-heiress of mine, and to whom I am 
next of kin)—insisted upon bestowing in her life-time upon 
Gatty, the property she naturally intended should become mine 
at her death ;—so as to leave my cousin no excuse, she wrote us 
word, for keeping me out of my fortune by further delay.—Her 
letters, in short, proved the means of satisfying dearest Gatty, 
that it was her duty to accept the happiness provided for her by 
the will of Heaven, and the position so honourably filled afore- 
time by her own mother. Thus shall I be indebted to my two 
ree 4 kinswomen, for the happiness of my future life |—Admit, 
therefore, that I have good right to be in perfect conceit with 
the sex !”— 

“Do not let me take you a step out of your way. Your road, 
I know, lies through the water meadows,”—said Lord Buckhurst, 
as they now reached the brickfields and straggling palings with 
decaying elder-berries dropping over them from the half-leafless 
trees, which constituted the mean suburb of the little town.— 

«“ Thank you—thank you!—At this time of the year, they 
are too wet for a gouty man.—No, no!—I will see you safe into 
your carriage.” 

And so resolutely did he push on by the side of the enraged 
Buckhurst, that they soon obtained sight of the “ Montresor 
Arms,”—before which, not a symptom of a ee ae 
was to be seen!—The posters were clearly safe in their stal 
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“Where is Hennings ?—My horses directly, if you please !"— 
cried his lordship to the waiters, who flew to the door, all 
alacrity, on perceiving Sir Clifford. 

“‘ Horses, my lord ?”—stammered the man.— 

* Horses, and my bill, immediately.”— 

“Your lordship doesn’t sleep here, then ?’—demanded the 
waiter.—** Mr. Hennin was werry partic’lar in seeing your 
lordship’s sheets put to the fire, afore he stepped out !” 

“‘ Stepped out?” — reiterated the discomfited Buckhurst,— 
muttering to himself like a celebrated cardinal, of one of our 
royal highnesses—“ questo pur € un principe un poco interroga- 
tivo!” 

“ Understanding your lordship did not return to dinner, my 
lord, Mr. Hennings 1s gone with master and missus to wisit the 
ruins,”"—added the waiter, desisting from his system of interro- 

tion. 

“ Three miles off !”—cried Sir Clifford, laughing—*“ and no 
dinner ordered for you!—You have clearly only to come home 
with me to the hall—When your man returns, he can brin 
round the carriage ready packed,—if, indeed, in spite of the 
well-aired sheets, you are under the necessity of starting to- 


=~ 17 

o his infinite mortification, the defeated Rinaldo, unprovided 
with further excuses,—was now compelled to accompany the 
rusty black coat and shooting-shoes to Montresor Hall; and, 
moreover, to discern, on arriving there, that, in spite of the 
slovenly aspect of the master, the establishment of the old place 
was mounted on a far more solid scale than that of Greyoke !— 
His unexpected arrival, five minutes before dinner, produced 
not the smallest discomposure, nay, the dressing-room of his 
host, into which he was shewn to wash his hands, while a fire 
was lighting in another for his use, was set forth with a degree 
of luxurious comfort, which he had hitherto fancied peculiar to 
gentlemen whose boots and manners were as polished as his 
own.— 

“ Yonder suite of rooms,” said Sir Clifford, pointing to a 
corridor, as they ascended the great staircase together,—*‘ were 
Gatty’s, when a girl. On coming to the estate, [ would never 
have so much as the fold of a curtain altered ;—though little did 
I suspect she would ever again preside as a mistress over this 
happy house. Sacred have they been to me, and sacred shall 
they remain !—The persons who fitted up the drawing-room 
suite I shewed you just now, and which you are gracious enough 
to pronounce in perfect taste, are finishing her rooms yonder in 
the southern wing, so that nothing need be invaded hereabouts. 
—It is my pride to know that she will find all as she left it; 
except, indeed, what it would have been painful to her to see 
again in their former condition,—the apartments inhabited by 
the late Sir Henry and Lady Montresor.”— 
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Had the pulse of Lord Buckhurst been felt at that moment, 
the faculty would probably have decided that he was getting 
into a high fever, and was by no means fit to travel !—But the 
excellent dinner and wine, shortly afterwards set before him, 
reconciled him to his destinies more than he had supposed _pos- 
sible; though Sir Clifford had the ill grace to observe once or 
twice in the course of it, “we had better have remained at 
Alderwood, and eaten our mutton with Gatty.”— 

But Lord Buckhurst at all times preferred venison to mutton, 
even when swallowed ¢éte-d-téte with a “ worthy baronet;” and 
from his former experience of the cellar of Lady Rachel Law- 
rance, and other single or semi-single ladies, had derived no 
prejudice in favour of their menu. 

Still, it was a trying thing to sit in that dining-room, the 
hospitalities of which he had so often shared as a boy, and had 
so ill requited as a man; and contemplate the same old family- 
portraits,—the admiral of Elizabeth’s time, in his coat of mail,— 
the judge of William’s, in his flowing peruke,—and as many 
“worthy baronets” of the house of Montresor, as Kneller, Gervas, 
Reynolds, and Hoppner, could supply to perpetuate the hatchet 
face of the family ;—a collection which Howardson, in the 
exuberance of boyish impertinence, had formerly called the 
“ ugly-cultural meeting of the Montresors !”— 

here they still hung, gazing at him,—unchanged and un- 
changeable,—except that the gilded frames were a little the 
dingier for time, and the oaken ones a little the brighter for 
French varnish ;—and in the emotion of his feelings, the Baron 
of Greyoke could have fancied that the sturdy noses of the 
hatchet-faced ancestors assumed something of an upward curve 
as they gazed upon him; nay, there was an old Holbeinsy head 
in an angle, whose green eyes, he was almost certain, glimmered 
with inward laughter !— 

In spite of the soothing of the delicate claret and creamy 
Madeira, flowing from their warm bed of sand, he was yma. 
horribly nervous !—The square head of Sir Clifford seeme 

ually to transform itself into the Polonius-like poll of old 

ir Henry; and the face of the silvery-haired Lady Deisieate, 

(stern as a Lady Macbeth who has been snowed upon) to fill the 

vacant space opposite, like the spectrum of the murdered 

Banquo ;—and lo! he sat there among these horrible reminis- 

cences of the past, till his knees knocked together under the 
dining-table !|— 

Never was sound of cock-crow half so welcome to a besprighted 
man, as the grating of his carriage-wheels on the gravel, to poor 
Lord Buckhurst !—He had risen, many a time and oft, from the 
lime punch-bewildered table of the “ Crown and Sceptre,” at 
Greenwich, without half so perplexing a dizziness in his head, 
as that which rendered inarticulate his adieus and thanks to his 


supergessor fm the affections of the, gentle Gatty ;—and when, 
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at the following stage, Hennings appeared at the chariot-door, with 
his travelling-cap and the worsted comfortable tied over his 
chapfallen face, steaming with the fog of an autumnal night, to 
inquire whether his lordship really meant to proceed, or whether 
he were to inquire for beds, the poor valet was desired to shut 
the door, and proceed on some other sort of journey, in a phrase 
comprising seven ominous words,—only one of which was a 
dissyllable-— 

But how could a man be expected to heed what manner of 
name he took in. vain, when he thus found himself in process of 
slow mastication between the jaws of the alligator !— 


FLIGHT XIV. 





“ Minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum.”—Horace. 


Whene’er his fun some youngster pokes in, 
His lordship will not stand such hoaxing. 


THE year was on its deathbed when Lord Buckhurst returned 
to Greyoke ;—with all nature in tears, and its successor listening 
with becoming gravity of countenance to the bitter repentance 
and saddening counsels of its expiring breath,—but all impatience 
to assume its place.— 

Unluckily, too, the new year was forced, like other inheritors, 
to make its first appearance in decent mourning.—The weather 
was dreary ,—the neighbourhood dull.— Lord Buckhurst, indeed, 
decided, like most men bedevilled by the loneliness of their 
country seat, that it was the very dullest in England! 

But that his pride forbade, he would have let Greyoke to the 
highest bidder. But that the entail forbade, he would have sold 
Greyoke to the highest bidder.—He was beginning to look upon 
a family seat only as a clog fastened to the leg of a donkey, to 
prevent it from straying ;—and — there are times of the 
year when a country house, particularly in a hunting county, is 
far from disagreeable, his lordship was inclined to say of them, as 
Tom Sheridan, when pressed by his father to take a wife— 
“ Whose shall I take ?”—Anybody’s family seat was a pleasanter 
place to him than his own. 

For when a man like Lord Buckhurst has been long absent 
from home, those treasures, his domestic servants, take particular 
care that his return shall be made as disagreeable as possible, in 
the hope of securing themselves to the utmost from his future 
company : — butler, — housekeeper, — gamekeeper, — bailiff,— 
every menial entitled to parlance with the head of the house, 
taking occasion to ask as many questions of him, as the waiter 
of the “ Montresor Arms;” and to complain that the duties of 
office have been unaccomplishable during his absence for want 
of sufficient instructions.— 
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The keeper relates the catastrophe of a favourite pointer he 
has been obliged to shoot, because bitten by a strange dog under 
suspicious circumstances. The head coachman has to deplore 
a succession of casualties in the stable so numerous as to excite 
a belief that lameness must be contagious.—The housekeeper 
enlarges so emphatically on her labours, as to imply that she oe 
the greatest difficulty in preventing the furniture from being 
devoured by moths and the pictures by rats.—According to the 
accounts of the butler, pipes of wine and hogsheads of ale appear 
to evaporate in the cellar;—and all and each have claims to 
make in their several departments,—for costly objects or privi- 
leges they have hitherto done very well without, but cannot dis- 
pense with a fortnight longer !— 

Lord Buckhurst, when thus persecuted, thought of his little 
kingdom in Halkin-street, so well regulated by Hennings as his 
Cardinal Richelieu, and sighed heavily ; and when the steward 
made his appearance with miserable details of tenants in arrears, 
holding in his hand the executor’s accounts of the defunct year, 
in the shape of Christmas bills, his lordship felt that these doleful 
documents would have been more appropriately tied up with 
black ribbons than with red tape.— 

All this was an invasion of his personal comfort which the 
discomfited man resented as an injury.—A wife would have 
warded off at least a portion of these domestic cares. It was 
not for him to be molested by a prosy housekeeper, with sug- 
gestions for new hanging the drawing-rooms, or having the 
yellow damask seiattadiy-reted as to her account of requiring 
fifty or sixty pounds’-worth of house-linen, instead of agreeing 
with the steward that the demand was exorbitant, he turned his 
eyes reproachfully towards the portraits of his mother and grand- 
mother, by Opie and Gervas, as if to reproach them that there 
no longer existed a Mrs. Howardson, to take care that Greyoke 
was provided with damask !— 

“ T used to consider women as a mere excrescence of the 
human race, intended by Providence solely to secure its per- 
petuation !” mused the peevish man of a certain age, as he wan- 
dered from the dreary library into the solitary saloon, and 
from the solitary saloon back again into the » tone library. 
“ But I now perceive that the purpose of their being is more 
comprebensive.—No establishment can be kept in order without 
the prying, petty, circumstantial interference of woman's trivial 
nature !— We were created for nobler things. We were not in- 
tended by Providence to be troubled with examining in what 

rtion of our household belongings moth and rust do corrupt.— 
toaneae I shall be having the mistress of the Greyoke schools 
pane me, by and by, to examine the children’s samplers and 

ear them catechized !”— , 

And, lo! by some mysterious association of ideas, his thoughts 
began to stray towards Montresor, Hall, the newly-furnished 
suite of rooms, and faultless distribution of the establishment ; 
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and, if the truth must be told, he had already begun to consider 
the fellow in the shooting-shoes a happier man than he had any 
patience with any worthy baronet extant for finding himself.— 
« After all,” cried he, in a fit of peevishness annunciatory 
perhaps of a flying gout,—* the best thing a man can do, who 
has neither wife nor family to create those factitious interests 
around him, which one welcomes merely as a choice of evils 
compared with utter isolation,—is to stick to the places where 
the wives and families of other men are more accessible than in 
the country. Why loiter here, to listen to the cawing of my 
own rooks and watch the rising of my own mist; when a few 
hours will convey me where I need not ride half-a-dozen miles 
in search of a morning visit, or compel myself to dislodgment in 
such weather, from my own bed and comforts, merely that I 


may sometimes eat my soup and fish in company with my fellow- 
creatures !”— 


To London accordingly he went ;—and as it happened to be 
on the eve of the meeting of parliament, his country neighbours 
of course attributed the movement to his duties in the House of 
Lords.— 

For a moment, indeed, he was almost tempted to make the 
niet earnest, and try to interest himself in politics.—But 

‘ame, like every other female, chooses to be wooed ere she is 
won; and his lordship discovered, on attempting to assume the 
high position he had occupied and deserted five years before, 
that he was superseded as absent without leave. A powerful 
effort would, of course, have reinstated him in the envied post ; 
but a powerful effort was neither for his years nor inclinations.— 
Far easier to sit by with a supercilious air of superiority, than to 
prove it by exertion.— 

On his arrival in town, sufficiently disgusted by his mischances, 
as a suitor, to renounce all present intention of matrimony, and 
sufficiently sick of his solitary country house to find the stir and 
cackle of St. James’s-street highly exciting, Lord Buckhurst took 
to a club life again, as though he had been just gazetted into the 
Guards !—But the species of existence which, five-and-twenty 
years before, he had voted the perfection of independence, he began 
to find less charming, after enjoying the command of an excel- 
lent establishment of his own.—At a club,—a small fry of united 
alligators is almost as troublesome as a full-grown one elsewhere. 
—At a club, a man is subjected, as regards temperature and 
diet, to the caprices of the majority. His lordship aoe 
began to find it pleasanter in the intervals of engagements to his 


friends, to dine at home with two or three of his affidés ; in pre- 
ference to the beau-window, where, though no longer so lynx- 
eyed as in former days, he had caught the young members 
laughing on the sly, at two or three of his best-reputed stories !— 

Judiciously deciding that even the best clubs were no longer 
what they used to be,—he considerably increased the measure 
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of his popu arity, for a time, by asking the honour, favour, or 
pleasure of people’s company to dinner, at a quarter before eight 
precisely,—the only hour of the twenty-four for a man who 
values the regard of his fellow-creatures, to invite them into his 
house.— 

“‘ Faites vous miel et les mouches vous mangeront !” says the 
proverb. Lord Buckhurst made himself fish, soup, and pééés, and 
the flies of the great world found him capital eating.—For some 
years past, while his successive courtships were going on, his 
favour with the beax monde had been declining Bes it was 
wonderfully revivified by this sprinkling of champagne and 
claret; and for a time, he was kept in good humour with him- 
self and the world, by the consequence he derived from accession 
to a throne at the head of his own table.— 

By degrees the possession of authority exercised its usual be- 
despotification on his disposition.—He became a tyrant C. G., 
or by the grace of his cook, taking it as a personal offence if any 
one presumed to think his claret a few years too old,—his port 
a few years too new ;—or differed from him too loudly in the 
copper-gilt politics of the day.w—The more acquiescent of his 

uests were invited oftenest; and those who laughed longest 
at his jokes (which were getting as much too old as his claret 
were invited every day. Before the season was over, Lor 
Buckhurst had iow ae. himself with a circle of toadies. 

Now, in former days, toadies consisted of poor relations, led 
captains, aspiring chaplains, with a sprinkling of men of humble 
birth but good condition, tuft-hunters, ambitious to be seen ad- 
hering to the skirts of a lord. In the present, toadies of a higher 
grade are to be had for asking—i. e., to dinner ;—fashionable 
bachelors, better pleased with any kind of pleasant party than 
with their club, especially at the dead season of the year ;—men 
of letters, satisfied to extend their connexion in the world by the 
acquaintance of fashionable bachelors ;—and members of parlia- 
ment, always rumbling, like hand-barrows, in search of custom on 
the London pavement.—Such men form themselves as readily 
into a circle round a determined and systematic dinner-giver, as 
Prussian soldiers into a square, at the word of command; and 
though among people of credit open toadyism is as much out of 
the question as open pocket-picking, an unavowed but consistent 
deference towards the opinions, habits, and eccentricities of the 
host, ends by confirming him in his eccentricities, habits, and 
opinions, and the toadies in their abasement. 

One day, when the attorney-general was tempted by an often- 
repeated invitation to join the coterie of his quondam friend, 
(little suspecting that this invitation was repeated so often only 
because Lord Buckhurst’s obedient humble servant, Colonel 
Sticktoem of the Guards, had a cause that required his Honour’s 
favourable interpretation, ) he was amazed to perceive how little 
the Sherbet of a society which he had heard praised as of ex- 
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oo flavour, was relieved by the grateful acid of pleasantry.— 
he mawkishness of mere iced sugar and water disgusted him. 
The party was shaped as in a mould.—The guests affected a set 
of opinions,—which were those of Lord Buckhurst ;—a code of 
tastes,—which were those of Lord Buckhurst. No dog barked 
when Sir Oracle oped his lips; and when he closed them again, 
the dirty dogs barked only in echo. 

It is true, Lord oe at was a clever specious talker, and 
entitled to a certain measure of applause. But Mauley, whose 
shrewd yet solid understanding was kept bright and shining by 
constant activity, like a vessel scoured for daily use, perceived 
in a moment that the mind of his contemporary was becoming 
dusty and cobwebbed, like some curious antique or piece of 
China, placed on a bracket for ornament, and too precious to be 
ace by the spider-brusher. His faculties were on the de- 
cline,—his wit was degenerating,—spindled like the plants of 
the old greenhouse at Greyoke for want of due circulation of 
light and air. 

The forcible arguments and decided views of the man of sense 
were as completely out of place among the Buckhurstians as if a 
fragment of Stonehenge had been suddenly stuck up among 
their plombiéres and spun sugar temples. Unversed in 


*“ The science not unwise, to trifle well,” 


Mauley could no more execute the feat accomplished by the 
others, as by Saladin in the tent of Coeur de Lion, of cleaving a 
cushion stuffed with feathers, than the pagans around him could 
make a single blow of the battle-axe of Truth cut deep into the 
heart of an arguinent. 

Poor Buckhurst !—how sadly he ages!”—mused the pro- 
fessional man, as he drove homewards, from the fashionable 
snuggery in May Fair (whose rental scarcely equalled the salary 
of its cook) to his roomy, comfortable mansion in Russell Square, 
where his children had been born to him, and where an 
escutcheon which his own abilities and industry had ennobled, 
would one day hang in achievement, bearing a profession of faith 
in that better world, wherein he really put his trust. 

“Tis very strange !—He gets positively heavy after a little 
wine ;—while J am all the merrier for a cheerful glass. Yet 
there is scarcely a year between us ;—though now that Tom is 
entered at Oxford, and Emmy presented, the less said about age, 
perhaps, the better !—Why, there is his old flame, Lady Mon- 
tresor, grown quite young again, since her marriage _—Emma 
declares that in the family diamonds t’other day at Court, Gatty 
looked an etegant and pretty woman. One reason, I think, why 
Buckhurst wears less well than the rest of us, is his early ex- 

sure to hot rooms and excesses of every kind. Another also, 
F caieaet, is his struggle after the juyenile—Since the man who 
was grey at thirty has become black again at fifty, it requires no 
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great stretch of malice to determine that he dyes his hair,—and 
dyed hair ages a man’s face more than twenty fits of the gout !— 
Nature understands so much better than we do how to shade 
and modulate her tints, that all is in harmony, however we may 
quarrel with the details—Yes! I am decidedly of opinion that 
Lord Buckhurst makes himself ten years older by the minuteness 
of his getting up!” 

Hennings could have enlightened the simple though acute 
lawyer, still further concerning the artificialities of the said 
rejuvenescence.—Thanks to the gossipry of that well-born valet, 
De Beausset, the world has been informed of the organic ten- 
derness of a head which might otherwise have passed for cast- 
iron,—i. e., that of the Emperor Napoleon, who was so choice in 
the matter of hats, that he would only wear them lined with 
satin, and slightly wadded. By De Beausset-Hennings’ ac- 
count, most of Lord Buckhurst’s garments were “ slightly wadded.” 
—He was growing particular about a thousand trifles hitherto 
unheeded. Even according to his own, not a shoemaker or 
bootmaker extant understood his foot. Stockings and flannel 
waistcoats were no longer what they used to be. As to coats,— 
but why enter into the fractiousness of an epicurean of a certain 
age, fretting over—not the rumpling of the rose-leaf,—but its 
decay !— 

Nor were people more fortunate in pleasing him than things.— 
Now that he had given up the rush and throng of ball-rooms, or 
more correctly, now that he found himself thrust aside in them 
into a corner, like a piece of useless and troublesome furniture, 
nothing offended him more than when some civil woman, ad- 
dicted to cramming her rooms with lords, whether oe liked it 
or no, molested him with cards of invitation. Like Lady 
Rachel’s letters of old, he left such missives unanswered, or flung 
them with indignation into the fire. 

“For what did they take him, to suppose that he was going to 
add to the sudorific system of their mobs ?”—And the toadies of 
course echoed—* for what did they take him ?”— 

Aware that it had been impertinently whispered in the world, 
(first, by the Langley set, who owed him a ae e with interest, 
so many years had the account been standing,) that his matri- 
monial overtures had been many a time and often defeated, he 
took up a tone not very uncommon among bachelor lords be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and eighty-five, of regarding every in- 
vitation as so much bird-lime for his capture! Poor purblind old 
owl !—he chose to be on his guard against the nets set for gold- 
finches and larks !— 

This air of supercilious self-defence sat oddly enough upon a 
man who might have been a grandfather. However, the young 
Honourables who found his table a convenience, affected to regard 
him as a very dangerous man ;—pretending to be sadly afraid of 
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his attentions to their Mademoiselle Mélanies, and the Lady 
Rachels of the season.— 

Surrounded by such flatterers, it was not likely he should 
surmise that Mauley or any other human being had ever left his 
house saying, “ Pour Buckhurst !—he ages sadly pP— 

Even on the decease of a certain dowager duchess, formerly 
Lady Lucy Cranwell, his partner and contemporary, whom every 
body seemed to think had lived out her time, and was quite as 
well in the family vault as usurping a dower-house in Hanover 
Square from her late biiniiall grandson,—Lord Buckhurst 
tacitly coincided ;—without reflecting that there was only a few 
months’ difference of age between him and the woman voted 
superannuated by the fashionable world. 

“And to think that, till very lately, Crohampton flattered 
himself I should be ass enough to marry Lady Caroline,” cried 
he, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ But Crohampton zs decidedly in 
his dotage !” 

Because his system of beating the alligator about the ears with 
a batterie de cuisine, and goading it with the point of a spit, gave 
him the ascendancy for a shies, he still, in short, fancied himself 
firm in his saddle ! 

“ Do you dine to-day with Buckhurst ?” was a question which 
men who respected themselves asked aloud in the park at that 
curious juncture of its roads where “‘ people” sit in their phaetons 
to a Da the dust raised by “ pegia” on horseback,—and 
“‘ neople” on horseback love to entangle themselves among the 

eels of phaetons, so as to form an exclusive nucleus of fashion 
distinct from other “ people.” For to “dine with Buckhurst” 
was as much one of the indispensabilities of the season as to sup 
or whitebait with those other lords, who do the honours of Lon- 
don to the Comédie Frangaise and corps-de-ballet. 


* Qui de son age n’a pas l’esprit, 
De son age a tout le malheur,” 


sang Voltaire; and the man of the century certainly shewed 
himself possessor of “Tesprit de son age,” in preferring salines 
and él dlaret to the vagaries in which other elderly gentle- 
men are seen to indulge—of capering at Almack’s, or going it in 
Leicestershire, when they ought to be holding the leading- 
strings of their grandchildren—in betaking himself to an easy 
Brougham, in place of a rash cabriolet-—and avoiding turtle and 
venison more than three days in the week. But unluckily, he 
had espoused at thirty so many of the quiet easy selfishnesses of 
fifty, that the age he now attained possessed few pleasures to 
offer in the way of novelty. As others at years of discretion are 
sometimes blasé by the sensualities of life, the egoist of half a 
century’s experience was almost satiated with its comforts. 

He was suddenly reminded, however, (and by a pang,) of 4 
hitherto untasted pleasure. As the first qualm of conscience 
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teaches a man to appreciate the excellence of virtue, on findin 
that the reputation of an Amphytrion costs as dear as other 
usurped reputations, and that a man with seven thousand a year 
cannot emulate the dinners of Tarbolton House without exceed- 
ing his means by as much as they are exceeded by those of the 
Duke of Tarbolton,—he said unto himself—“ What a much 
peng [ used to lead when [ lived within my income !— 

othing would be easier than to make up the money for which 
that beast Cognovit proposes a mortgage on Greyoke, by living 
abroad and economizing for a year or two. Lord Harry assures 
me I might do all I am doing here at Paris—ay, and more—for a 
hundred thousand francs a year; which would enable me to la 
by three thousand, to clear off incumbrances.—I could let this 
house for four or five hundred a year,—which would be so much 
gained; and though I should not choose, under any circum- 
stances, to let my family place, going abroad would afford a fair 
excuse for paying off the establishment at Greyoke,—a clear 
gain of some hundreds per annum. The lodge people, who 
have been there these thirty years, might be trusted to reside in 
the house,—and one of the tenants to live at the lodge and look 
to the gate. As to the head-gardener, he might pay himself by 
farming the gardens, and I could let off the park, up to the 
lawn to Hugster, of the home-farm ;—all which would save me 
a world of boredom, and put thousands into my pocket.—For 
my own part, [ should not care if I never set foot in the place 
again, for the air decidedly disagrees with me. I never spend 
a week there without gout, or threatening of gout.—The dry air 
of Paris would be the very thing for me !—Decidedly I will try 
Paris.” — 

And to Paris, accordingly, he went, with the view of “ pull- 
ing in,”—at the moment his eee friends were getting u 
their horses from grass, and looking out for blockheads, wit 
halls and castles in hunting counties, hospitably disposed.—A 
source of economy on which he had not reckoned, presented 
itself soofi after his arrival. Mr. Hennings, though the pearl of 
the valetocracy in his day, was also getting into years; and as 
nature reasserts itself, in old age, equally with master and man, the 
** old-gentlemanly vice” told in his case by indignation at the 
curtailment of his perquisites. It did not, by any means, suit his 
book to go abroad and economize. Moreover, he could not do 
without ‘his ort wine, or sacrifice his strong ale and strong 
Cheshire. The thin potations and small profits of France dis- 
agreed with his years and constitution; and he accordingly 
asked permission of His Majesty, to send in his resignation. 

For a moment, Lord Buckhurst was indignant at what he. 


i= 


considered an act of lése Majesté. Hennings had become as easy 

to him as an old glove. Hennings understood the symptoms of 

his gout. Hennings knew by Todkings at them whether his 

clothes would fit. Hennings could“instruct the laundress in the 
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quantity of starch he liked in his linen. Hennings was, in short, 
as essential to kim as Macmahon to George the Fourth. 

But then, for all this, he was highly paid ;—and what was 
high in England, was monstrous in France.—Lord Harry assured 
him that the most accomplished valet in Paris, even if unitin 
the functions of maitre @hétel, (a prodigious economy, ) weed 
not cost him half the exorbitances of Tenshitigs =e second 
thoughts, therefore, he did as other monarchs do,—accorded 
permission to his premier to retire into the tranquillities of 
private life, and eat his own Cheshire under his own elm. 

Mr. Hennings, accordingly, set up an Hotel at Brighton, and 
Lord Buckhurst set up another Lord of the Bed-chamber—Mr. 
Hennings admitting that a lady who had hitherto passed for his 
wife by the left-hand, was his wife by the right, and every way 
qualified to assume the control of the Buckhurst arms; while 
Lord Buckhurst soon discovered that the individual whom he had 
always defined to his friends as his “ right hand,” had faithfully 
discharged the duty of a right hand,—by helping himself.— 

But if his lordship ot rid of his esquire of the body, by es- 
tablishing himself in the French capital, he had by no means 
got rid of his toadies!—More than one of them found it well 
worth while to cross the channel, and set up his staff within 
reach of the Rue St. Lazare; where the economizing Amphy- 
trion had hung his crémailliére in a style that passed for splendid. 
—After all, it was just as easy to laugh at his dull jokes, on the 
banks of the Seine, as on those of the Thames.— 

Nor was Lord Buckhurst sorry to find that two or three 
grampuses had followed his convoy. He understood his own 
business too well not to be able to affix precisely the distance at 
which he chose them to remain, and found it comfortable enough 
to surround himself with his habitual atmosphere. 

Though supple of nature at the age when most natures are 
supple, he had now taken the form and pressure of his own 
fancies and inclinations too long not to find difficulty in re- 
covering sufficient elasticity to conform to the exigencies of a 
foreign country; for Lord Buckhurst was too much a man of 
the world to be unaware that to live in Paris on the same level 
of society he had occupied in London, he must cull la fleur fine 
of the Parisian world, rather than consort with the heterogeneous 
mass of his countrymen; and before the winter was over, accor- 
dingly, he had paid his toll of entrance into good society by 
losing a sufficient sum at whist, and exacting from his chef the 
invention of a plat to which his name could be assigned in the 
archives of gastronomic science—“ Les Canetons a la Buckhurst” 
were at least as deserving immortalization as “ le poulet a la 
Demidoff ;” and as coming events are sometimes too slight to 
cast their shadows before, it was impossible for his lordship to 
conjecture that the dish of his devising would marmitonize ten 
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years afterwards into “ Canetons a la Boucourse.”—Car voild 
comme on écrit Uhistoire !— 

One of the first foreign vexations of the noble expatriated, 
arose from the discovery that, reversing the customs of St. 
James’s-street, the elderly man of ton in Paris is expected to 
play the roué, the boy dissipateur, the shrewd and calculating 
man of the world.—But, not even to accomplish the bad name 
of a Richelieu or a Lauzun, would he have hazarded the “ brief 
frenzy” of a steeple-chase or any other frenzy which the amiable 
séducteurs who exhibit in an avant-scéne for the extinction of 
Mademoiselle Dumilatre the ruins of those graces whose matu- 
rity adorned the court of Marie Antoinette.—It was much too 
fatiguing for a man who had kept himself under a glass-case for 
the last twenty years, to set about playing the boy.— 

On this account, and one or two others, the revolving year 
found Lord Buckhurst disposed to think that the charm of Paris 
as a residence,—. ¢., the charm of unaccountability and irrespon- 
sibility,—of a perpetual lounge in a camera-obscura reflecting an 
infinity of pleasant objects,—was marvellously over-rated.—He 
was immorally certain that he could eat, drink, sleep, and lounge, 
quite as pleasantly in the parish of St. James, as in either that 
of St. Honoré or of St. Thomas d’Aquin.— 

But by the time the first quarter of his second year was ac- 
complished, that is, oy the time he had balanced his account 
with his London banker, he was quite as certain that Paris was 
the very best and very pleasantest abiding place in the world !— 
Instead of laying by three thousand pounds in the course of the 
year, according to his intentions, he found that he had actually 
economized three thousand six hundred !— 

Moreover, there was the delightful prospect before him,—the 
pleasant occupation for the coming year,—that, by careful ex- 
amination of the accounts of his maitre @hétel, and denying 
himself a few little costly irregularities, he might manage to 
screw up his savings to a sum of four thousand, limiting his ex- 
penditure to three/—This would be doing something worth 
talking of. He should like to know what Cognovit would say to 
that !—Why, in another year, his estate would be wholly unen- 
cumbered.—Nay, a residence of a few years longer on the Con- 
tinent, (more particularly if he pushed on to Italy, a country so 
much cheaper than France,) would enable him to add the long- 
coveted wing to Greyoke, which was to overtop the insolence 
of the stuccoed portico.—The additional wing might at some 
future moment encourage him to reside at home. 

And so Lord Buckhurst rubbed his hands, (which were now 
growing a leetle thin and yellow,) as he projected for his latter 
years this new triumph over the alligator !— 
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CONCLUSION, 


5 


“ yijy ope.” 
Hurrah !—I spy land !— 


Dors any gentle reader who has visited Paris, (and crabbed 
must he be who hath not,) remember a little cozy hotel in the 
Rue Neuve des Mathurins, entre cour et jardin ;—the cour being 

aved with wood so as to be echoless and irresponsive as the 
heart of an egoist, and the garden planted with cypresses and 
sycamores, —dense and gloomy as his soul?— No quivering 
aspens or rustling arbres de Indée to disturb the nerves of the 
neighbourhood when the light breezes visit their leaves too 
roughly.—All is philosophically calculated to ensure an almost 
sepulchral repose.— 

In this temple, consecrated to St. Ego, there is a cool but 
cheerful suite of summer-rooms on the ground-floor, facing the 
north and opening upon the gay parterres of the garden; while 
the first-floor, facing the sunny south and the court-yard, has 
double casements, for winter use ;—betwixt which, forced flowers 
bloom throughout the dreary months, so enclosed that their 
pernicious fragrance may not overpower the cautious sybarite 
within. — 

Of this choice retreat, during the cold weather, every corner 
is carpeted ; though prepared to re-encounter with the freshness 
of parquets, the reviving fervours of summer heat.—The doors 
are guarded from sound by patent hinges, and from air by dour- 
relets of velvet.—All is still and stagnant.—The dien-étre of eve 
sense and every nerve is cautiously provided for.—The cellar is 
cool as the heart of the proprietor; the only draught of air per- 
ceptible in the whole house being up the chimney of the kitchen. 

And what a kitchen!—The Academy of Arts and Sciences 
might borrow hints from the administration of its details,—the 
caloric of its stoves,—the decompositions effected by its casse- 
roles !—There they hang,—those glittering casseroles, from alpha 
to omega—* small by degrees, and beautifully less.”—There 
they glow,—those exquisite furnaces susceptible of as delicate a 
modulation as the chromatic scale under the vocalization of 
Persiani !—The chef-de-cuisine exhibits the well-bred gravity of 
a professor of some university; while the trousse-poulets flutter 
about, white, active, and aérial as the zephyrs of a ballet, pre- 
pared for their premier pas.— 

In the apartments of the hotel, all is equally calculated for the 
promotion of personal enjoyment. ‘The lights are so placed as 
to fall with subdued radiance,—or, like the wit of true philosophy, 
to enlighten without dazzling ;—the seats so distributed as to 
evade Eueahen of air and the unauthorized observation of unpri- 
vileged eyes.—The reading-chairs were calculated for a repose 
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as ineffable as that of the Delhai Lama; the couches are as if 
the fingers of Oblivion’s self had tickled up their mattresses of 
crin, and superstratum of eider;—while the pillows are soft as 
the head of a fashionable garde-du-corps, or the heart of his 
laundress |— 

In the centre of this downy nest, abided of late the shrivelled 
marmoset its master ;—“ old, cold, withered, and of unexcitable 
entrails ;”—a Falstaff, minus wit and obesity—a Lucullus, minus 
the capability of delectation.—'The lights, so carefully shaded, 
brought no gladness to his spirits ;—the snugness so elaborately 
framed and glazed, yielded no sense of pa to his shattered 
nature. Lord Buckhurst, at sixty, resembled the little artificial 
garden of a Chinese mandarin, whose chief growth consists in 
ornamental rocks,—and in whose glittering sands flowers are 
stuck to blossom for a day, then wither in rootless barrenness 
for evermore. 

Peevish in mind, as meagre in body, his spirit was embittered 
by mistrust, and his frame paralysed by inaction. His smiles 
was a mere grimace; and the milk of human kindness within 
him soured to verjuice. 

Till noon, all was kept as still in the Hotel de Bourcourse, by 
his attendant slaves, as in the tomb of the Capulets,—that 


“ the blind mole 
Heard not a footfall ;”— 





for till noon, the Sultan slept.—But at the eleventh stroke of 
twelve, entered La Brie with a cup of chocolat de santé, to 
facilitate the swallowing which, a single one of the heavy silken 
curtains was slowly an A ea lest the too sudden admission of 
a glaring light, should overpower the weak nerves of the valetu- 
dinarian. Once a week, the cup of chocolate was prefaced b 

the restorative of a moderately warm bath in the adjoining salle 
des bains, with a few herbs or a bottle of Jean Marie Farina’s 
superlative, thrown into it. After the pon of the bath or 
cup of chocolate, came Act I. of the toilet,—viz., the ébouriffage 
of the scanty locks ishing that still striking head, and the 
ensconcement of a ed symar in winter,—or in summer, a 


— of chintz.— 
en next the curtain drew up, the levée was commencing. 
—The dressing-room contained the favoufite dentist,—the pet 
surgeon,—or the complaisant, a broken-down marquis of the 
most ancient section of the ancien régime, who made it his pro- 
vince to hunt out all sorts of novelties “ pour ce cher Bourcourse ;” 
to know, like Fine-ear, by laying his head to the earth, when the 
first heads of were sprouting; when the rich truffle 
a per adibiesand Caillard’s diligences from the sweet 
uth. 
The first case of ortolans,—the first > of beccafiers,—the first 
basket of oysters from Murénes,—the first green figs from 
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Grenoble, —-the first chasselas from Fontainbleau,—the first 
peaches from Montreuil,—were sure to be announced in gentle 
whispers by Monsieur le Marquis de Bretancourt to the some- 
what dunny ear of Lord Buckhurst ;—* cet excellent Bretancourt” 
taking care that his St. Peray should be sufficiently iced ; his 
Chateau Margeaux translated hve the cellar to the surface of the 
earth, at the happy moment ;—that the chévreuil should, like 
Madlle. Falcon in the Juine, be broiled in oil, ere placed upon 
the spit;—the pheasant poult, like the ringlets of Canova’s 
Venus, bear tokens of having been dressed en papillote. 

More, much more, fell within his province. He made it his 
business to digest for the spiritual nourishment of the English 
pore the premier Paris of the Journal des Debats ; the last num- 
yer of the periodical in vogue, whether Les Guesses, or Les 
Nouvelles a 3 Main, or La Mode, or the Revue des deux Mondes ; 
—a pasticcio of literature, condensed into the form of a cake of 
portable soup, being every morning presented by the hoary 
marquis whom aim! had condemned to a life of tual 
youthfulness, to the lord whom cautious selfishness a. 
demned to a life of perpetual old age. 

For of the pleasures of Paris, few appeared so secured against 
moral or physical remorse,—indigestion of the soul or stomach, 
—as to encourage him to participation ;—Lord Buckhurst having 
come to calculate with such infinitesimal accuracy the balance of 
every earthly enjoyment against its cost, that pleasure presented 
itself to his imagination in the form of so many parts of coin of 
the realm, so many parts of headache or nausea, and so many of 
the volatile essence of delight.—As if the man who, through the 
graceful outlines of the form of beauty, took measure of the 
skeleton and viscera within, were capable of deriving pleasure 
from its exquisite harmony of proportion !— 

For a time, Lord Buckhurst contented himself with exercising 
this cautious sobriety on his own behalf. A luxurious table and 
charming loge d’avant scéne at the opera, were at the service of 


. his friends, howbeit he might choose to dine on a consommé, or 


a riz au lait, and prolong his siesta till midnight.—But by 
degrees, he became disgusted at supplying pleasures for the 

alates of other people. His dinners became more , and 
bis avant scene dwindled to a stall. If his friends prized his 
society, he said, they would not esteem it the less that hecatombs 
no longer smoked upon his board! 

The friends, however, (being precisely»such friends as one 
expects to find arrayed in the coats of Blin, and et ceteras of 
Staub,) chose to discern a wide difference between a hecatomb 
and a single portion of éperlans frits and épigramme dagneau ; 
and as to escorting a man to his carriage after the opera, who 
neither supped at the Café de Paris, nor so much as adje 
to Tortoni’s, for a“sorbet a T'ananas, le jeu ne valait pas la enandelle ; 
—to waste any part of their pleasant mornings upon a fretful 
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contradictory old man, whose jokes were all histoire ancienne, and 
whose earnest was the diary of his apothecary, was far too great 
a self-sacrifice in that brilliant caplell, the sands of whose hour- 
glass are of Ophyrian gold. 

And thus it came to pass, that Lord Buckhurst, who had 
taken such marvellous care to secure himself against noise and 
molestation, began, in the sequel, to find isolation and quiet a 
source of irritation. When he heard a piece of stale news, he 
grew angry that he had not heard it “tt wom His soul waxed 
drowsy within him. His unincidental life depressed him. The 
nerves and appetites deprived of the pabulum on which nature 
intended them to exercise their powers, seemed to prey upon 
themselves ;—for the dolce far niente is often more exhausting 
than the labours of Hercules. 

Hypochondriacism now laid its iron grasp upon the soul and 
body of the sickly epicurean.—He began to see only moats in 
the sunbeam,—to feel only rheumatism in the shade,—to appre- 
hend sleep as a source of nightmare,—wakefulness as a foretaste 
of purgatory.—By day or night, not a pleasant thought in his 
mind to keep him company !—The falling off of his circle since 
the curtailment of his bills of fare, olaini proved that the pro- 
verbial faithlessness of worldly friends is fidelity itself compared 
with the fickleness of worldly acquaintance.—The Mesdemoi- 
selles Mélanies, who soadienlie honoured him with a visit, were 
sure to inform him it was on their way to Nourtier’s to purchase 
silks, or Fossin’s, to look for a new bracelet.—Even the poor,— 
the very poor marquis, ceased to make his daily appearance with 
the dentist and apothecary, after the arrival in Paris of a rich 
American, who readily adopted a toady whose begging-letters 
were sealed with a coronet; the ex-British being now-a-days the 
same coronetivéerous savages which the Great British were a 
century ago. 

Cramped by the disuse of his members, reliant upon the exercise 
of the faculties of others till his own had become incapacitated, 
Lord Buckhurst, though no longer capable of amusing himself, had 
not spirit to purchase the power of entertainment of other people. 
He hated to drive out in his comfortable carriage, and see the 
huge active mass of a joyous — indulging in unmean- 
ing hilarity; for the windows of his soul, like those of an old- 
fashioned casement, were paned with lead. 

One day, having proceeded to Vacher’s to ascertain by per- 
sonal trial whether a new form of fauteuil a la Voltaire were 
easier to sit in than the one wherein he enjoyed his daily doze, 
he was annoyed by hearing orders given by a gentleman and 
lady whose backs were towards him, in French which might 
have raised’ the philological philosopher by whom those chairs 
were invented, from his grave in the Panthéon, to reprehend, 
and in a tone whose cheerfulness was wormwood to him.—The 
vulgar jocularity of John Bullism, in all its mauvaise odeur of roast 
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beef and Cheshire cheese breathing from those kindly accents, 
caused his blood to curdle, even before he discovered that the 
happy homely couple who were giving orders for a pair of costly 
cabinets, to contain the medals they had been collecting in Italy, 
were no other than Sir Henry and Lady Montresor !— 

When they turned their goodly and healthful countenances 
towards him, his disgust was increased. For they were absorbed 
either in themselves or their cabinets, too much to have their 
wits about them; and instead of recognising him, as he had 
apprehended, mistook him for some withered beau of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, and with a “pardon, Monsieur,” stood aside 
to let the old gentleman pass !— 

Their recognition would have grievously annoyed him ;-—but 
their non-recognition was an impertinence still harder to be 
borne !— 

On returning home, he gravely interrogated his looking-glass 
for an explanation :—and the dapper individual in a caoutchouc 
wig and whaleboned stock which presented itself to his scrutiny, 
attired in a coat, waistcoat, hat and gloves which looked as if 
made for his great grandson,—certainly exhibited few traces of 
the “ Frederick” of Clifton’s, or “ ere ” of Halkin- 
street.—Still, he felt that if he were able to discern his slight 
and elegant Gatty in the cordial middle-aged woman who shewed 
so nol solicitude about the jolly gentleman her husband, she 
might have returned the compliment. And lo! the disgust he 
experienced on the occasion brought on his fifty-seventh fit of 
the gout.— While still encradled and embedded in flannel, he 
was informed one day, by La Brie, that an English lady and 
gentleman who had called repeatedly at the hotel, during his 
indisposition, being on the eve of quitting Paris, insisted on 
seeing him, “ danciens amis, @ milord, qui voulaient lui procurer 
une surprise agréable.” 

While my lord was protesting against being agreeably sur- 
prised, satisfied that the old friends consisted of his former love 
and her husband, his Ariadne and her Bacchus,—a gabble of 
voices very unusual in his carefully-modulated establishment, 
reached his ear; the clatter of feminine expostulation far louder 
than he could possibly suppose to issue from even the present 
expansion of form of Lady Montresor.— 

‘What manner of woman is this ?”—was rising to his lips, 
when the door of his dressing-room was flung open, and in 
stalked a gaunt, hard-featured euil, introducing a young man 
of graceful figure and deportment, who vainly attempted to pre- 
vent the intrusion she was a 

“My dear Lord Buckhurst,” cried the now reedy pipe of 
poor old Lady Rachel, as she pushed her way towards the gouty 
chair, “ I would not hear of Captain Mauley leaving Paris with- 
out making your acquaintance !”— 

“Your ladyship does me too much honour,” faltered the 
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withered man in the flannel dressing-gown.—* But you must 
perceive my utter inability to receive visitors in my present 
costume and state of health. La Brie! reconduisez cette dame.” 

The lady, however, would not be shewn out.—The lady had 
promised Lord and Lady Mauley, on quitting England, that if 
she met their handsome son Frederick in Paris, she would pre- 
sent him to their old friend Lord Buckhurst; and after many 
vain attempts, the case was now becoming so desperate, that she 
would no longer be denied.— 

* ] am going away to-morrow,” she resumed,—* and shall be 
anxious to give many of your old friends in England an account 
of your health, and of the establishment of which they have 
heard such wonders:—or rather, of which we all infer such 
wonders, since it induces you to expatriate yourself so 
strangely !”— 

The -valetudinarian seemed resolved to take refuge against 
this voluble attack in silence, like a tortoise within its shell; for 
not a word did he utter in reply.— 

* Your servants told us you were ill?”—continued Lady 
Rachel. “ But what of that?—At your age, people are pre- 
pared for ailment and infirmity.—As to the costume, for which 
you apologize, at your age one does not expect to see a beau.”— 

Captain Mauley interrupted an apostrophe, under which, from 
grievous starts and wincings, he concluded Lord Buckhurst to 
be suffering more than from twinges of the gout, to express his 
regrets at having disturbed his lordship while suffering from in- 
disposition.— He was charged, he said, with a thousand me 
from his father and mother, who were on a visit to their married 
daughter, the present Lady Langley, in the neighbourhood of 
Greyoke.— His father, indeed, was particularly anxious to hear of 
the welfare of his old friend—* though I am sorry to say,” added 
the young man, with a smile,—* the duties of the woolsack leave 
him little leisure for the indulgence of such pleasant recollections 
as those he appears to attach to the name of Buckhurst. Yet, I 
can assure you,” he continued, finding it impossible to elicit a 
word of encouragement,—* that since he has become a grand- 
father, Lord Mauley appears to have grown ten years —— 
—While staying with my elder brother Hubert and Lady Louisa 
Mauley, last year, he enjoyed several long days with the hounds ; 
and on the first day’s pheasant-shooting, was one of four guns 
that d a hundred and ten brace !”—- 

But that Lord Buckhurst slightly elevated his brows and 
shoulders, it might have been supposed that not a syllable of all 
these filial vauntings reached his ears.— i 

“ Well, my deapieih-oanl what do you think of this six feet 
two edition of your old friend ?”—cried Lady Rachel, ol 
at his persevering silence. “'The Mauleys have got five of them, 
—one handsomer than the other ;—only that his one being your 
godson, ought to interest you most!—For my part, 1 am con- 
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vinced that people grow young again through their children, as a 


banian-tree derives new life from the down-rooting of its branches! 
—aAll the fathers and mothers among my contemporaries have 
ten years’ advantage over me,—who, like yourself, am but a 
withered old stick, good only for faggot-wood, which no mortal 
would save from the fire.”— 

Lord Buckhurst, thus apostrophized, could not altogether 
refrain from a dry cough.— 

“I was looking, the day before I left London,” resumed Lady 
Rachel, “ at the old beau window at White’s;—in which, forty 
years ago, you used to figure; and I promise you that the 
wretched set of withered old faces I saw there, made my flesh 
creep,—like the valley of dry bones !—Nothing was left in town 
but the sort of superannuated younger brothers one is sure to 
find nailed like birds of prey to the clubs, all the year round, 
because nobody is fool enough to invite to his country-house a 
man whose mind and body are in the sere and withered leaf; 
and who has no gifts of heart to compensate for their decay !”— 

Lord Buckhurst actually shivered with suppressed rage at the 
insinuation. But he said not a word. 

* All this you certainly escape by living abroad !” observed 
Lady Rachel. ‘ Here, nobody cares for anybody, and it is 
therefore less noticed that you are left to wither out in lonely 
desertion the remnant of your days! ‘To see you so meagre, 

ellow, and peevish, does not surprise those who have no recol- 
ection of Frederick Howardson! Sir John Honeyfield, when 
he returned to England last year, told us he had met you under 
repair, at Wiesbaden, or Kissingen, or some other German Fon- 
taine de Jouvence, and that you reminded him of the old crazy 
houses one used sometimes to see in Lord Eldon’s time, whic 
had been fifty years in Chancery, having survived all those whose 
business it was to brush off the cobwebs. Poor Honeyfield ! 
Since then he has died the death of the bon vivant—apoplexy ! 
But at least he enjoyed himself in his time, which is more than 
you appear to do!” 

Captain Mauley, perceiving from a certain hyena-like expres- 
sion in the keen eyes of the sick man, that he was ween 
ferocious under this rattling fire, gently reminded Lady Rache 
that her vemise was in waiting. 

“No matter—no matter!” cried she. “My old friend is 
breaking so fast, that I may never see him again. I may as well 
say out my say, therefore, while I am about it!” 

Lord Buckhurst shivered from head to foot at the mere threat. 

“I must not omit to tell you,” said she, speaking louder and 
louder, in the conviction that it was deafness which rendered 
him dumb,—* that poor old Greyoke is going full gallop to rack 
and ruin. The pictures are spoiling from the dilapidated state 
of the roof; and the park has been let to such wretched tenants 
that the nettles overtop the timber !—You don’t care, I know.— 
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You will never set eyes on the old place again; and, like most 
men, abhor the very name of your heir-at-law !—But for whom, 
then, in Heaven’s name, are you skinning your flints ?—It is well 
known you don’t spend a third of your income; and as no one 
cares a rush for you, and it may Cae be inferred that you 
care not a rush for anybody, we none of us can forbear wonder- 


ing.”"— , 

Lad Buckhurst now sank back in his chair with so frightful 
an expression of countenance, that Captain Mauley insisted upon 
withdrawing Lady Rachel from the room ; and the true sardonic 
—_ greeted his ears as he conducted her down stairs. 

efore the pet apothecary, who was instantly sent for by La 
Brie, could arrive, his lordship’s paroxysms were tremendous.— 
The apothecary attributed his patient’s sudden seizure to gout 
thrown into the system; the valet, to a colére rentrée. The 
invasion of the Goths had, in fact, driven him to the last ex- 
tremity. 

The poor shattered frame of the epicurean was immediately 
exposed without mercy to douches and depletion. But there 
remained no stamina for the struggle ; and before Captain Mauley 
quitted Paris, he received a billet de faire post, appropriately edged 
with black, acquainting him that the funeral convot of Frederick 
Lord Buckhurst would move from the Hotel de Bourcourse to 
the Cimetiére de Montmartre, the following day, at eleven of the 
clock! It was all up with Cock Robin. As a mark of respect 
to the memory of his father’s old friend, Captain Mauley 
accepted the lugubrious invitation; and having passed under the 
costly black draperies appended by the Pompes Funébres to the 
facade of the mansion, was struck by perceiving how vast a pro- 

rtion of the other hangings and ornaments of that bijou of a 
yalace had been removed during the last illness of the proprietor. 

he seals of the juge de paix, it is true, were upon a variety of 
cabinets and caskets ;—but all the choice moveables had disap- 
peared !— 

Still more to his amazement, Captain Mauley found himself 
the only gentleman mourner at the funeral! Monsieur le Mar- 
quis de Bretancourt contenting himself with sending in his 
place, the carriage and chasseur of his new Yankee patron.— 

The dentist attended in person, having a claim against the 
estate of the deceased,—and La Brie was in the train, as black as 
Hamlet in his suit of sables.—But the spectacle was all the better 
conducted for having only professional attendants, who were well 
up in their parts, and to whom all came easy. It was, in fact, a 
remarkably pleasant funeral. The refreshments handed round 
were from ortoni’s and as the only living being who cared 
for the deceased in his lifetime—(a poodle present by La Brie 
to his washerwoman, to whom it instantly attached itself—) had 
already found a happier home, there was not a single drawback 
on the hilarity of the enfranchised_establishment.— 
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Lord Buckhurst had of course died intestate ;—the operation 
of making a will being abhorrent to epicurean practice. But 
this tended to render his death a still further source of gratifica- 
tion. A suit arose out of the disputed heirship at law, which 
threw ten thousand pounds or so into the clutch of the lawyers. 
Gray’s Inn clapped its hands therefore, and Lincoln’s rejoiced 
and was glad.— 

The Barony of Buckhurst is extinct.—So also is the memory 
of its late representative. For a year or two, indeed, whenever 
the wind was easterly, a certain incurable in White’s beau win- 
dow, with hair as short and white as thistledown, was heard to 
mumble to another driveller, whose eyes were glassy as a pair of 
spectacles—“ do you remember Howardson, who was afterwards 
Lord Something or other (dead, I fancy, for one never sees him 
now), how deucedly he used to fuss when people left the door 
open when the wind was in the east ?—Bless my soul !—how 
deucedly he did use to fuss !"—But these component parts of his 
insignificant circle have also crumbled away.— 

on the headstone erected, by contract, by the Pompes 
Funébres, beside his weedy, slovenly grave at Montmartre, having 
no one to superintend its equilibrium, has sunk into the soil, so 
as to render illegible his right honourable name; the alligator 
having, in the sequel, so thoroughly obtained the best of it, as 
to have trampled out all trace of his unprofitable footsteps from 
the surface of the earth !— 





STORY OF THE LOST PLEIAD. 


BY CAMILLA TOULMIN, 


SHINE on, proud Sisters !—gem the sky, | Strange, human love demands, they say, 





But mock not ye my destiny ! The sacrifices mortals pay ; 

Human I know my heart has grown, Yet wealth before its altars flung, 

But never for a shining Crown, Or for a trophy, proudly hung, 

Would I its human love unlearn, Within its temple, fortune, fame, 

And to my radiance lost return. And myriad hopes the heart could name, 

Ye pity me my lowly choice, Grow valueless, until they seem 

But hear the Starry Bride rejoice ! Poor as the mem’ry of a dream ! 
Sisters, believe my Crown is not Sisters, my forfeit Crown is not 
A forfeit high for Love's sweet lot! Too high a price for Love’s sweet lot! 


Strange human love! None ever thinks, 
While the elixir draught she drinks, 
Too high the price ;—and so no stain 
Of shame doth like a brand remain, 
If round the heart, beneath Love’s wings 
Gather all holy thoughts and things— 
Ambition’s tinsel toys are not 
A forfeit high for such a lot! 
Then grieve not for my lowly choice, 
Bat hear the Starry Bride rejoice! 
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THOUGHTS ON FORTUNE-HUNTING. 


IN A SERIES OF VERY FAMILIAR PAPERS, ADDRESSED TO THE NICE YOUNG MEN 
OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ HANDLEY CROSS: OR, THE SPA HUNT.” 


PART Ill. 


[ The length of the paper, and our previous arrangements, compelled us to break 
off in this paper last month, at rather an inconvenient place. For the benefit of 
the reader, we beg to state that the Ensign-Captain had arrived at Bromley, on his 
way to London, to consult old Gullington’s will, at Doctors’ Commons; and the 
author had diverged, to tell another story of what had befallen Jonathan Felt, the 
hatter, at Chiselhurst. At Jonathan’s first visit, he found the butcher’s pony tied 
to the gate, which rather discomposed him, by kicking at him. ] 


ArrIveED at Baiser Cottage gate, Jonathan gave it such a swing as 
kept it chattering to and fro, as he winded the tortuous course of the 
carriage-road, hoping at every turn to see his angel pop out of a holly- 
bush, or perhaps an Irish yew, which grow very luxuriant in those 
parts, for the soil is light and gravelly, in consequence (the Bromley 
barber says) of Kentish property being chiefly gavel-kind. The wit 
of that, however, we don’t understand. Hop, step, and a jump, and 
at the door Jonathan stood! No ringing, no knocking, no nothing of 
that sort; in you go—hang up your hat—and, how d’ye do? 

On the passage-table lay a confounded lot of parcels, long, brown 
paper, mercer’s-ware sort of goods. On other occasions Jonathan 
would have “doubted that Amelia would be extravagant,” but the 
fineness of the day and the fairness of the gipsy’s promised fortune, 
banished care and anxiety from his heart, and wiping the dust from 
his boots on the woolly-brown mat, he threw open the parlour-door 
like a bridegroom entering his chamber, or a real John Bull English- 
man determined for once to be happy. 

What activity within! A dapper young draper was measuring out 
sarcenets. The table was covered with pieces and patterns, while the 
sideboard exhibited bales of stockings, and parcels of linens, added to 
which three or four band-boxes stood in the corner. Paper in hand, 
and pencil in mouth, Amelia bent over an armful of satins, while old 
Mother Moneybags kept following the young Yardwand, to see he 
didn’t do her out of the eighth of an ell. Mary, the maid, looked 
smilingly on; for dearly women love to see the ribbons roll—parti- 
cularly the white ones. Altogether, it was a regular busy Baiser 
Cottage. Baiser Cottage it was well called; for there had been a deal 
of Baisering done there—more than entered into poor Jonathan's 
philosophy. 

Now, we really believe—such is the feminine love of triumph and 
display, that if old mother Moneybags had been requested by Paul 
Pry Poole, Hamilton Reynolds, or any other eminent dramatist, to 
select “a situation” for downright flat extinguishment and flabber- 
gastration, she would have chosen the one in which Jonathan found 
her, surrounded by the trophies of victory, and the spoils of conquest ! 
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Ellenborough himself could not have devised a greater triumph! 
Found in the midst of matrimonial preparations! White ribbons for 
ever! 

To be sure, Jonathan had been a most provoking, uncloseable sort 
of suitor—doubting, diffident, over-cautious sort of chap, and as the 
old saw says, “faint heart never won a fair lady.” It isn’t right, as 
times go, to be over long in closing. Either take my daughter, or 
leave her; but don’t be constantly teasing her. That was Mrs. Money- 
bags’ maxim. In this case, we don’t mean to offer any opinion. 
Mother “ Bags” might be right, or Jonathan might be right, or both 
might be right; all we have to do with is “ facts.” 

Now, Jonathan had seen wedding preparations before, and though 
(what the Birmingham people call) not much more than “ half sharp,” 
he was wise enough to know them when he saw them again. Indeed, 
there is a reckless “ fourteen poll-days’” sort of extravagance about 
matrimonial arrangements;—twenty yards of this, forty yards of that, 
fifty yards of t’other—unlike the usual yard-and-three-quarters’ caution 
of the sex, in ordinary, every-day transactions. One would think they 
were fitting out the bride for a long race—four times round the world, 
and a distance—they get so much of everything. Jonathan was 
rather puzzled; for knowing he had not sent his foreman to make any 
proposition, or even to sound them on the subject, he could not devise 
how they could possibly so far anticipate his offer as to be making 
preparations for carrying it out. He might, perhaps, have thought it 
rather indelicate; and doubted whether a girl who was so ready to 
jump at a man, would make a steady wife or not; but in these sort of . 
sudden surprises a man does not take all the bearings at a glance, and the 
appearance of things fitting the train of mind in which he had arrived, 
Jonathan thought the anticipated offer must have been understood, 
and therefore he might jump on to the next step on the other side of 
it. Accordingly, the impassioned hatter bounded to the side of his 
dear, and seizing the fair hand containing the pencil, carried it to his 
lips with such force and fervour, as to send the pointed pencil up his 
nose! A violent fit of sneezing ensued, which gave the ladies a chance 
of jumping at their conclusions also. 

Now, we believe if there is one thing that a high-spirited, con- 
nubially-inclined woman, hates more than another, it is a “ slow 
coach,” and Amelia Moneybags had certainly had her troubles with 
her hatter. Whether what she had done had been all on the square 
or not, is immaterial—a girl is not to be kept hanging on the tenter- 
hooks of suspense, like a pair of old trowsers on a slop-shop peg; and 
having had the chance of “throwing Jonathan over,” as it is classi- 
cally called, she had not been able to resist the temptation any more 
than she now could the satisfaction of making an exhibition of him, now 
that he bowed submissively to her yoke. Accordingly, she let him 
sneeze and splutter all over her fair hand, and very fair and white it 
was, with the most elegant little taper fingers, and delicately formed 
nails, and then blurt out something about love, and putting his private 
mark upon her, just as if she were a consignment of hats, and how 
eternally he was obliged to her for anticipating his “ invoice,” and 
how sincerely he hoped the nap of their happiness might never be 
ruffled. ‘To be sure, it was rather too bad, considering all the people 
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that were present; but women don’t always know when they've had 
enough of a thing, and having suffered rather severely in the victual- 
ling department from the effect of Jonathan’s over-cautious procrasti- 
nation, they thought they might as well bite him pretty smartly at 
parting. However, there’s an end of all things—offers included; and 
having let Jonathan run himself out of wind, (no difficult matter for a 
pursy, free-living hatter,) Mrs. Moneybags most maliciously beckoned 
him into the next room, and introduced him to a little podgy, poreu- 
pine-headed, harvest-moon-faced man, squatted in an arm-chair, suck- 
ing the contents of the “ Morning Advertiser”—introduced him, we 
say, as her son-in-law elect. Nay, more; she closed the door, and 
left them together, like the two Kilkenny cats, to eat each other up at 
their leisure. 

Jonathan stared like one possessed; at last a sudden recollection 
came to his assistance. It was Belasco Brown, the builder, whom he 
had often seen on the box of Bromley Bob’s “ pair ’oss coach,” going 
up as he was coming down; and whom Bob, with the loquacity of the 
brotherhood, had frequently jerked his elbow at, and pointed out as 
“the gemman wot was a courtin’ of a girl down at Chiselhurst,” and 
poor deluded Jonathan had even felt a sort of interest in the buffer, 
on the “ fellow-feeling making us wondrous kind” principle. Poor 
deluded Jonathan, we say! He never laid “ that” and “ that” together 
so quick before; but having spliced the ideas he very soon determined 
what to do. And reader, what do you think it was? Stick Belasco 
in the gizzard? Stuff the paper down his throat? Slugs in a saw- 
pit? Pistols and coffee for two? Oh, no! That he’d go home and cry! 
Magnanimous Jonathan! One withering glance he cast at little bacon- 
faced Belasco, and then bolted towards the door; but, oh, perfidious 
woman-kind, Mrs. Moneybags had locked it! And worse still, Amelia 
was on her knees outside, looking through the key-hole! Whisk 
Jonathan flew round the little room like an exasperated lion in his 
den, and the day being hot, and the window up, out he went like a 
shot, leaving his hat behind him. 

Well, but we fancy we hear some supercilious, lip-curling reader 
exclaim, “ Where’s the point of your story? What’s all this to do 
with fortune-hunting? A hatter leaving his tile behind him is nothing 
extraordinary; if he couldn’t afford it, we wonder who could!” 

Reader, we didn’t promise you any “ point,” but it has one notwith- 
standing; though, but for your timely inquiry, we believe we should 
have forgotten to give it. ‘This is it; and when you've read it, we 
shall be particularly obliged if you will accommodate us with a laugh. 

Jonathan rushed down the avenue, and fastened to the gate-post 
stood that identical black pony that he had seen on his first visit. The 
butcher was there, too; and seeing Jonathan’s hurry, concluded he 
was after the nag, and greeted him with, “ Well, sir, d’you mean to 
have her now?” Please laugh! 

But, Lord bless us! here have we been keeping Mr. Stockdale’s 
coach, and Ensign-Captain Arthur O’Brian O’Blatherington, waiting 
at the door of the Red Lion at Bromley, while we have been running 
up to shew the reader the scene of Jonathan Felt’s misfortunes at 
Chiselhurst. A tale within a tale, like a child’s nest of boxes, or one 
of our friend B——’s stories, parenthesis within parenthesis. 

“ All right behind!” “ Sit tight!” apd away we go. 

VOL, IV. I, 
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The golden laburnum flowers had set the Ensign-Captain into the 
spec valative train of mind that the sight of the kicking pony set 
Jonathan Felt, while the approximation of our hero to Chiselhurst set 
us off into that long piece of riot of a story from which we have 
just returned, stern downwards, and all in the skulks. For shame 
“Rambler,” for shame; where have you been? To him!—get to 
him! Now we are on the scent again. 

As evening’s cool came on, the Ensign-Captain wrapped his “ mar- 
tial cloak around him,” and,disdaining all encouragement to the loqua- 
cious Jehu Stockdale, he gave himself up to delicious dreams of blissful 
and instantaneous wealth; not that he was angry or snappish with 
Stockdale, but he preferred the joyous musings and ruminations of 
his own mind—the ready structure of ethereal castles, to the usual 
routine of road slang, at the expense of sherry and soda water, or 
“ eold without.” Now for London! Ride, sir—ride! London—dear 
delightful London! Noble, independent place! How joyous is every 
avenue of approach to your overgrown monstrosity—how the tide of 
population begins to swell, and roll, and ebb, and flow, as, entering on 
your water- -besprinkled road, the rush of her outpourings meet the 
arriver. 

Arrived at the then coach-crowded, but, alas! now deserted hostelry, 
the “ Belle Sauvage,” on Ludgate Hill, the Ensign-Captain took a 
light coffee-room supper, and repaired to early rest in one of its yard- 
encircling corridors. A barrack is not the quietest place in the 
world, least of all, we believe, that from which our hero had come; 
but barracks were like the stillness of the tomb compared to the noise _ 
and racket of an old town-coaching inn. Blessed bug-biting old 
places! it was quite a misnomer talking about a “night’s rest” at one 
of them. A night’s “ scratch” would be more like the thing. Not 
that we mean to insinuate that the “ Belle Sauvage” has anything of 
that sort. However, the Ensign-Captain didn’t care a copper for all 
the horns and horses’ hoofs that sounded from daybreak in the busy 
space below; no, nor for all the knocks and inquiries of boots as to 
whether he was the “ gemman” for the Ipswich heavy or the Fal- 
mouth light, or if he wasn’t “ goin’” to Edinbro’, or hadn’t booked 
a place throughout for Bath. He didn’t even d—n him; but at the 
delivery of each negative, turned in his little cot, and hugged himself 
with the idea of lofty four-post beds, with damask hangings, marble 
wash-hand stands, with China jugs, and Windsor, or Castile soap,— 
we even believe the luxurious dog thought of a swing mirror, but 
this we trust was for the MWsszs. 


. . * * * 


As St. Paul’s deep-toned clock struck the hour of nine, the Ensign- 
Captain was contemplating his person in the large plate glass windows 
of the noble shops on Ludgate Hill; and ere the last thrill had spent 
itself on the morning air, the g gallant youth was at the archway leading 
to Doctors’ Commons. And here let us exhort all “ nice young men * 
to emulate the Captain’s earliness. It is a good thing, especially at 
Doctors’ Commons, where the clerks look upon nice young men as 
. interlopers ” interfering with their friends, the “ six and eightpence 
worths,” and would rather throw them over than assist them. The 
novice’s awkwardness bothers them when they’re busy, whereas a 
little polite palaver will even gain assistance in the morning. 
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Och, by the powers! Ensign-Captain Arthur O’Brian O’Blather- 
ington knew this, and it would ill become a genuine descendant of one 
of the rale ould kings of Ireland to be wanting in politeness. Aceord- 
ingly, having threaded his way down Dean’s-court, across Great 
Carter-lane, and down Bell Yard, until “ Prerogative Wu.t- 
OFFICE” nearly stared him out of countenance above a door in Great 
Knight Rider-street, he addressed himself in the blandest manner to 
a young gentleman, in a green cut-away coat and arm-sleeves, inti- 
mating his behest, and in a very short space of time, a volume of wills 
was laid upon the desk, with the very one he wanted copied the last 
upon its parchment pages. It was just proved, and scarce a thumb- 
mark soiled its whitened fairness, 

How the Ensign-Captain’s heart beat as he recognised the now 
well-known name of Simon Gullington! Thus he read:— 

“This is the last will and testament of me, Simon Gullington, of 
Camelford, in the county of Cornwall, Esquire, one of his majesty’s 
justices of the peace, and a deputy-lieutenant of the said county.” 

“What a respectable jontleman!” exclaimed the Ensign-Captain 
when he had got so far. 

Then he proceeded, and read all about Simon’s sound and disposing 
mind, but rayther weak body, and the magnificent bequest of two 
thousand a-year to his dear wife Rebecca. 

** Och, by the powers! but that’ll cut a hole in the fortune, I fear!” 
exclaimed our hero as he read it, and all about his real and personal 
estate, and tin mines, with cross-remainders, which the Ensign-Captain 
looked upon as a sort of testamentary handicap to bring all the 
daughters to equal weights. ‘Then when he came to the codicil, and 
found the old girl had cut her stick, how delighted he was. He almost 
shouted with joy at the discovery; and he thought he could never 
sufficiently commend Simon Gullington’s prudence in leaving his 
housekeeper five hundred a-year instead of marrying her and very 
likely giving her two thousand. Och, by the powers! it was almost 
too much for him! Sure, he’d been a most respectable ould jontleman, 
fit to associate with a rale descendant of the ould ‘kings of Ireland, 
What a monument he’d put up to his memory! Then his considera- 
tion for his servants. Och, it was beautiful! Butler, footman, groom, 
coachman, gardener, and keeper—what English ‘ keepers,” Irish 
“ sportsmen” call. What would Barber Beaumont, or Mr. Morgan, 
the actuary, estimate the ould jontleman’s means at? Surely not less 
than six thousand a-year! Call it four, for safety—one a-piece for 
the daughters. Tin mines too—a money pit, in fact! The devil 
take the cross-remainders! He didn’t care for them. Most likely that 
most respectable footman was the very jontleman in enjoyment of 
his departed father-in-law’s benevolence. And maybe, that was the 
very same butler too. Bless his cheerful countenance! He looked 
like a decanter-carrier—nice nate fellow. “ Sherry or Madeira, sir?” 
“‘ Champagne, if you please!” 

Never had Ensign-Captain Arthur O'Brian O’Blatherington made 
so satisfactory a search before. ‘The will carried monetary conclusions 
so strong on the face of it, that he hadn’t recourse to his thumb-nails 
or letter-backs to carry away any of the lumps of information it 
contained—a practice familiar to all searchers, and adopted for the 
purpose of defrauding the clerks of their copy-money. The two thou- 
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sand a-year to his dear wife Rebecca, the subsequent liberal provision 
for his housekeeper, with the introduction of such a variety of servants, 
and the mention of real and personal estate, and tin mines together, 
with the powdered footman and fat butler at Tunbridge Wells, all 
formed so delightful a realization in the Ensign-Captain’s brain of 
money pots without end, that he strode out of Doctors’ Commons, and 
walked down Ludgate Hill a perfect exemplification of happiness. 
Och, by the powers! but he was happy—he was joyous! By the 
great gun of Athlone, what a chance it was! Make himself and three 
friends, and no chance of cross-remainders! Twice four’s eight— 
what a party they’d have. Who should they be? Let’s see. ‘There 
was dear old Lieutenant O’Keefe, thirty years in the service, with 
divil a rap but his pay and a Waterloo medal; sure he should be one. 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Keefe.—Dear old broth of a boy! Wouldn’t he 
make a man of him. And jolly Barney Brallaghan! 


* Don’t say nay, canny Judy Flannaghan, 
Only say, that you love Barney Brallaghan ;” 


and little Billy O'Leary. Och! sure, Billy O’Leary should be served 
—merry little Billy O'Leary, and Arthur O’Brady, and Harry O'Grady. 
Och, by the powers! but he’d got over many. Never mind, they 
should draw lots, and the fortunate holder should give the loser a 
thousand pounds—say a thousand—or a share in a tin mine—both 
perhaps. 

Well, the upshot of it was, that returning to Chatham by one of 
those amphibious amalgamations of English coaches and French 
diligences—a double-bodied vehicle with fat and heavy horses, which 
travelled at a most uncomfortable pace for a man in our hero’s hurried 
state of mind—he singled out three meritorious brother officers, all of 
the Emerald Isle (God bless ’em!), to whom he appropriated the three 
peony-faced Miss Gullingtons. “Quick” being the word, they soon 
had their best traps packed up, and sunset that day saw them entering 
Tunbridge Wells in a yellow tarouche with four piping posters. No 
time was lost, and they were marching in double file upon the common 
by eleven o'clock the next morning. Ensign Captain Arthur O’Brian 
O’Blatherington arm-in-arm with Miss Serephina, Lieutenant (now 
Major) O’Keefe and Miss Susannah, Barney Brallaghan and Miss 
Henrietta, and Billy O’Leary with Miss Louisa. Sure the girls 
thought a miracle had been wrought in their favour. Sweethearts 
a-piece all in a shower. 


“ News, girls, news? I’ve got great news to tell— 
A wagon-load of sweethearts are come to town to sell.” 


But our dear fair friends, whose ideas in these matters travel much 
quicker than our pen can do, will have jumped to the conclusion, that 
a quadripartite alliance, as Lord Ashburton would say, took place, and 
our dear male pupils we well know will be anxious to hear how the 
tin mines turned out. Well, the devil and all be in it, if those tin 
mines weren’t the ruin of the whole thing! 

Old Simon Gullington—Gudlington he was well called, for he was 
as big a flat as ever was foaled—not content with the manor or lord- 
ship or reputed manor or lordship of “ Wingaway Tower,” in the 
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said county of Cornwall, and the noble well-timbered estate of “ Light- 
come-light-go,” near Norton Fitzwarren, in the county of Somerset, 
with the perpetual advowson of “ T ie-him-up-tight,” in the county of 
York, bringing him in a clear net rental of six thousand a-year, must 
needs try his luck in a tin mine. Now, anybody who knows anything 
about mines, gold mines, lead mines, tin mines, coal mines, or any 
sort of mines, knows that, of all ravenous, consuming, insatiable 
maws, there is nothing to equal the appetite of a mine. The mint 
itself would hardly appease the cravings of a bad one. Old Gulling- 
ton’s was the worst of the bad. It would make our arms ache to copy 
the outlay and expense he was at. The boring and sinking the steam- 
engines, with their enormous piston-rods and cylinders, the pumps, 
the boilers, and balance-bobs, the steam-whims, and stamping-engines, 
with the sumpmens and changing-houses, smiths’ and carpenters’ 
shops, counting-store, captains, engineers, sampling, casting, tin- 
dressers, assay-offices, powder-magazines, covered sawpits, smith’s 
shop, with convenience for fifty forges, twenty large machine-turning 
lathes, and cottages for fifteen hundred workmen, all built on the 
“ grand Gullington consol and aggrandizement mines” as he called 
them. Suffice it to say, that the manor or lordships, or reputed 
manors or lordships of “ Wingaway Tower,” with the noble estate of 
“ Light-come-light-go,” and the perpetual advowson of “ 'Tie-him-up- 
tight,” were soon thrust underground, and that between the time of 
making his will and providing for his said dear wife Rebecca, he 
had got rid of five-sixths of his property; and his sound and disposing 
mind being seriously affected by the unfortunate turn his affairs had 
taken, it followed the example of his rayther declining body, and 
Simon Gullington soon followed his money underground. 

The executors, as usual, walked in, and finding the affairs in a 
glorious state of confusion, washed their hands of them with all con- 
venient speed, by selling the whole affair, stones and all, consisting of 
huge quantities of iron, boiler, and kibble plates, hilts, leather, tallow, 
grease, old copper, and lead, old brass, 20,000 fathoms of wood and 
iron, tramroads, debenture, and other timber, coals, rope, stuffing- 
boxes, and glands, and the Lord knows what! which, after deducting 
the funeral, testamentary, and executors’ expenses, left about a thou- 
sand a-year, five hundred of which was bespoke for the housekeeper, 
and a dirty five hundred was all that was left for the four Miss Gull- 
ingtons and their four devoted husbands! 


Nore. 


Scene—The author pacing up and down his den rubbing his hands with glee at 
having finished the article, and considering how he shall spend the 1001, he’s 
to have for writing it. 


Enter Painter's Devi. Please, sir, Mr. Ainsworth says he doesn’t think the 
story all square, because the ladies were living in a fine house, with werandahs and 
a butler, and powdered Johnny, and he doesn’t think it could be done for the 
money. 

Agemoe. My compliments to Mr. Ainsworth, and tell him the ladies were livin 
in the back of the house, and the servants belonged to the lo r in front—an 
here, tell Mr. Ainsworth the reason the old boy didn’t marry his housekeeper was, 
that he found his affairs were rayther declining, and he thought it was time to be 
prudent. . 

Painter's Devit. (aside) Oh, my! that’s Just why he should, and then he'd 
have got her for nothing. 
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THE THREE INDIANS. 


(From the German of Nicolaus Lenau.)* 
BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Now in storm great Heav’n its anger speaks, 
Now to shivers giant trees it breaks, 

Niagara’st voice its thunders drown. 
Scourges bright of flame—its lightnings flash,— 
Scourges, that the foaming waters lash, 

Till, with swelling rage, they hurry down. 


Yonder Indians, standing on the shore, 

Watch the billows as they wildly roar,— 
Listen to the wood’s dull dying noise. 

One is aged, and his hair is white, 

Yet, above his years, he stands upright ;f 
Those two others are his gallant boys. 


On his sons now looks the aged sire ; 

Darker than the clouds that glance of ire, 
Though the sky they blacken as they roll. 

And his eyes, a wilder lightning dart 

Than the storm, where cloudy masses part. 
Thus he speaks from his indignant soul :— 


“ Curse the Whites—ceach vestige of their name! 
Curse the waves, on which the traitors came ; 
When, like beggars, first our land they sought! 
Gales that urged their ships, I curse ye all! 
On the rocks a thousand curses fall, 
That they did not shatter them to nought. 


“ Hither now their vessels daily come, 

Ev'ry one strikes wounds into our home, 
Poison’d arrows, o’er the sea they fly. 

By the robber-troop of all bereft— 

No, not all; our deadly hate is left— 
Haste, my children—haste, and let us die.” 


Thus he speaks ; and now their boat they free 
From its fast’nings to the willow-tree ; 

Now they press upon the current strong. 
Now resign’d, their oars afar they cast ; 
Father, sons—lock’d in embraces fast— 

All begin to sing their dying song. 


Loud and lasting is the thunder’s crash— 
O’er the boat of death the lightnings flash— 
Sea-mews wild, with joy, around are whirl'’d; 
But no terrors can these men appel, , 
Singing still they shoot into the Fall— 
Down the cataract they now are hurl'd! 


* Those who know anything of modern German poetry, need not be informed that this is only 
an = name of oo cage ae one of ~¢ — cal writers of the day.—J. O. 

t au pronounces word ‘* Niagara” with t 
ciation, and moreover, that actually in use among the Indians, I have adopted 


pen ate long; and as this is the more 
aware that the English usually lay the accent on the second syllable.—J. O. 


literal: “‘ Aufrecht iberragend seine Jahre.’’—J. O. 
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THE TREASURE-FINDERS. 
BY R. B. PITMAN, 


PART I. 


Ir is a well known fact that for many years subsequent to the disastrous 
epoch of the French revolution, treasure of different kinds, both in 
money and jewels, was from time to time found buried in the earth in 
various parts of the country. The nobles and other persons of dis- 
tinction who adhered by habit and principle to the fallen fortunes of the 
Bourbons, were glad to escape with their lives from the convulsions that 
shook France to its centre. ‘To protect their property in such a state 
of things was of course impossible, and they were too happy if they 
could avoid by instant flight the premature and violent deaths of many 
of their friends. Hence it followed, as a matter of necessity, that they 
were compelled to hide away their effects by any method that most 
readily presented itself: to bury it seems to have been the means 
usually adopted. Numbers of these unfortunate persons died in foreign 
exile, as much from privation as from broken hearts ; some after a 
lapse of years returned to their native country, but only to find the 
home of their ancestors despoiled, or perhaps in ruins, their hidden 
treasure withdrawn from its concealment by some lucky discoverer, and 
the remnant of their family scattered and dead, or else (oh, most hard 
of all to bear!) joined to the ranks of the usurper. In some very few 
cases the real owners of the property succeeded at length in recovering 
it, but these instances were of such rare occurrence as to be merely the 
exceptions to a rule which the sad events of that period too well 
established. The following incident, as connected with these facts, is 
authenticated in the district where it happened, and still lives in the 
remembrance of many of the inhabitants. 

About the year 1818, three men of the small town of Lamballe, in 
the department of Ile et Vilaine, had occasion to travel on matters 
relating to their business to Le Faouet, in the department of Morbihan, 
Lower Brittany. The journey was a long one and the road in many 
places wild enough, more especially as they neared the forests with 
which that territory abounds; but this did not prevent them from 
undertaking it on foot, with the assistance of now and then a cast in 
some wagon or cart that might happen to be passing. ‘They were by 
no means well supplied with funds, but with bread, onions, and cider, 
and a pipe in their mouths (that never-failing resource of a Frenchman), 
they considered themselves tolerably provided for. 

A light heart and a contented spirit are after all the best auxiliaries, 
and these two out of our three travellers eminently possessed: the third 
wore a more clouded expression of brow, seeming indifferent to the 
careless chat and noisy laugh of his companions, and yet from his years 
he should have been the liveliest of the trio, for youth’s soft down was 
still upon his cheek—in fact he could not have numbered more than 
nineteen or twenty years; but although the age of Pierre Arnaut 
was the period of the “sunshine of the heart,” yet there appeared to be 
a weight upon that of the young man which neither the excitement of 
exercise nor the cheerful society of his uncle Jacques and his comrade 
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Jean Dupas, had power to lighten. Left an orphan in early childhood, 
Pierre had been brought up entirely by his uncle, for whom he con- 
sequently felt the affection of a son, and had by him been taught his 
own trade, that of a watchmaker. Dependent as he was upon his 
relative for support, until by industry he should be enabled to set up in 
business for himself, he had yet had the imprudence to form an attach- 
ment to a young woman of his native town, the daughter of an opulent 
farmer, who fully returned his passion; but the father refused his 
consent to a match where the bridegroom would have nothing to bring 
to the common stock but an unblemished character and a warm affection 
for Louise. ‘The elder Arnaut, whose own means were small, was not 
desirous that his nephew should establish himself in life before he had 
some more certain prospects of subsistence; but, however, heremembered 
the time when he himself was young, and could scarcely blame an im- 
prudence which his own warm temperament would have rendered him 
very likely to fall into under similar circumstances. Besides, Louise 
Garnier was handsome, and though but eighteen, was accounted the 
best spinner and dairy-woman for miles round, and had acquired habits 
of steadiness and good management far beyond her years, in consequence 
of long superintendence of a large family of young brothers and sisters, 
having lost her mother during childhood. 

An engagement between the young people was secretly formed, which 
had already existed above twelvemonths, but without, as it appeared, 
much likelihood of its terminating according to their wishes. The 
father of Louise, a careful, prudent man, and fond of money, continued 
inexorable; and Pierre Arnaut worked on, feeding upon love and ex- 
pectation, though gradually the ‘“ sickness of hope deferred” began to 
rob his cheek of its ruddy hue, and his spirits of their elasticity. 

Things were in this state, when the elder Arnaut received a letter 
from a friend at Le Faouet, informing him that he had entered into a 
contract for a supply of watches, among other articles, for exportation 
to the colonies; and knowing his old acquaintance to be skilful in his 
calling, he thought it would be doing him a good turn to give him 
the offer of making some, desiring him at the same time, if the propo- 
sition was likely to suit, to repair to Le Faouet, in order to make final 
arrangements, and to bring with him a few specimens of his craft. 
Arnaut not being, as we have said, particularly well to do in the world, 
and considering that if this employment should prove lucrative, he 
would have it in his power to assist his nephew, lost no time in making 
preparations for his journey, taking Pierre with him, and leaving his 
little shop in charge of his wife. It happened that a neighbour, Jean 
Dupas, had also occasion to travel into Morbihan; and thus the three, 
profiting by the opportunity of each other’s society on the road, 
departed in company. 

Several days passed without anything material occurring. They 
went principally on foot for the sake of economy, the two elder be- 
guiling the way by conversation, and occasionally rallying their young 
companion on his melancholy. ‘They had arrived within six leagues of 
their destination, and were passing the outskirts of a forest, when 
Dupas, to whom the country was well known, proposed that they 
should proceed by a path cut in the wood, rather than continue the 
high road, as being a saving of more than half a league. To this the 
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others assented, and turning into the forest, followed their comrade’s 
guidance. After walking some time, they resolved to sit down and 
partake of their frugal repast upon the trunks of some felled trees, 
which offered a tolerable convenience for the purpose. Near to this 
place the path they were in was crossed by another; and at the junction 
of the two, according to the custom of Catholic nations, a wooden 
crucifix had been in times past erected; but, from the effects of time 
and the weather, the wood had decayed, and the crucifix, broken off at 
its pedestal, waslying onthe ground. Ourtravellers, though not possess- 
ing any extraordinary share of religious fervour, had yet the usual 
Roman-catholic reverence for the Cross, to which they felt they should 
be shewing an heretical disrespect by leaving it in its present prostrate 
condition. As soon, therefore, as their simple meal was concluded, 
they set to work to prop it on its original resting-place; this, however, 
was found to be impossible, on account of the decayed state of the 
pedestal, which gave way when the slightest weight was placed upon it. 
Unwilling to relinquish their laudable object, they consulted how they 
might best restore this, the great emblem of their faith, to its proper 
position. ‘They at last bethought them of digging a hole close by the 
side of the pedestal, so as firmly to insert the lower part of the cross in 
the ground: they had, of course, no tools adapted to such a purpose, 
but ingenuity effects wonders; after a little search, they found some 
pieces of slate (of which there were quarries in the neighbourhood), 
and these were sufficiently sharp to cut into the earth, and scoop it out 
without much difficulty. ‘They had continued their employment for 
some minutes when Pierre, who, from his youth and strength was 
making greater efforts than his friends, struck his slate against some 
hard substance. Imagining it to be a stone, he was about to endea- 
vour to remove it with his hand; but the elder Arnaut, whose natural 
sagacity had been quickened by the experience of a long life, stopped 
him with the remark that he thought the substance, whatever it was, 
emitted a strange hollow sound. As he spoke, Jacques again struck 
it a harder blow, and then they all became aware that an unusual noise 
proceeded from it. Urged by curiosity, the travellers hastened to 
loosen the earth in which it was imbedded, and to raise it from the 
hole; but the weight was so great, they were several times obliged to 
pause in their exertions in order to recover breath. 

They at length succeeded in lifting up and exposing to the light of 
day a wooden case, having the appearance of a small writing-desk, but 
black with dirt and time, and of an excessive weight. With many 
exclamations of wonder, the men hastily endeavoured to open it, and 
the hinges were so decayed, that by using a pocket-knife as a lever, 
they were after a few efforts enabled to raise the lid. If their surprise 
at finding the box was great, it was redoubled at sight of the contents. 
Many thousand francs, with several louis, and some articles of 
jewellery, presented themsclves to the delighted gaze of the finders. 
The case had evidently been packed in haste, for some of the jewels 
were carelessly wrapped in paper, which now dropped into pieces from 
decay, and others, apparently equally valuable, were not enveloped at all. 

A considerable time was spent in admiring the treasure contained 
in the casket, and in congratulating themselves and each other on the 
fortunate discovery they had made; they then proceeded to count 
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their newly-acquired riches, and found they amounted to a sum 
exceeding ten thousand francs, exclusive of the jewellery. It was agreed 
among the men to divide their booty into three equal shares as soon as 
they should arrive at their destination, and to keep secret from every- 
body the piece of luck that had befallen them; for however good 
Catholics they might have shewn themselves as regarded the arrange- 
ment of the crucifix, they yet had not sufficient of the vital spirit of 
religion to follow the requisition of their church in distributing the 
money thus found among the poor. 

They presently continued their journey, taking it by turns to carry 
the box. Evening, however, surprised them before they had ac- 
complished the distance they intended, in consequence of the long 
delay in the forest, and they were yet far from Le Faouet. There 
was a village of some importance within a league of the place where 
they were; but after a short consultation, it was agreed to take 
possession for the night of an old decayed cowhouse, or shed, that 
stood in a corner of a field by the road-side, rather than seek for 
quarters in the village; for like all persons conscious of having a 
secret to conceal, they dreaded lest the eye of curiosity should pierce 
their mystery, even though a little precaution would make such dis- 
covery extremely unlikely. The travellers possessed the materials for 
striking a light for their lantern; and on examining the hut, it was 
found to be sufficiently commodious for affording a night's lodging to 
men whom previous habits had rendered indifferent to luxurious 
accommodation. But their wallet of provisions was empty, and how 
to obtain a supply for supper became the next question. It was finally 
determined to draw lots, for one of the party to go to the village 
before mentioned to purchase the necessary articles for a repast more 
substantial than usual, by way of celebrating their good fortune. The 
lot fell upon Jean Dupas, who, taking with him the requisite sum, 
commenced his walk at a round pace. 





RUSLAND CHAPEL, VALE OF RUSLAND. ™ 
BY MISS SKELTON. 


Tue: is a little chapel on a hill, 

The mountain breezes sing around the shrine, 
The wild wind sweeps the narrow aisle at will, 
Through latticed panes at will the sunbeams shine. 
No shrouding curtain sheds a solemn gloom— 

No glowing pane is rich with varied dyes ; 

O’er noble rest is rear’d no marble tomb, 

Where dust with kindred dust in slumber lies. 

Oh, little wayside chapel! rude and lone 

Thou art; yet made most glorious by the might 
Of faith! whose power can raise the meanest stone 
Into an altar of celestial light, 

Making this humble chapel on the hill 

A temple God himself will not disdain to fill. 
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THE ELLISTON PAPERS. 


EDITED BY GEORGE RAYMOND. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION ON STEEL, BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.* 


‘ Stukely. “ Tl make a widow of you.”—Tux Gamesrer, 
XXVIII. 


ELLISTON may now be considered to have attained that culmination of 
public favour, which the configuration of the stars had predicted, at 
his birth. The year 1809 had advanced Napoleon and the Comedian 
to the ascendant of their glory. Wagram and Drury were inter- 
woven! The forms of the two actors stood out in bold relief from the 
crowded canvass of events, and either felt he had no longer a rival, 
except in the contemplation of each other. Destiny seemed enamoured 
of the parallel; wilder and more hazardous were their projects yet to 
come, but success had attained its zenith, and though more fiery in 
progress, the day was still wasting, and the moments numbered. 

It may be well suspected by those whose tastes have led them to a 
close acquaintance with what is called “ life,” that Elliston, by nature 
well-favoured, skilled in the art of pleasing, with passions, which like 
wine, are termed “ generous,” and with the attraction of a sparkling 
notoriety, was open to some of those perils so inseparable from a state 
of polite community. 

Under the gaudy guise of “‘bonne fortune,” the Siren conceals her 
snaky tresses—youth, blood, imagination, vanity, and “ money in the 
purse,” are alike equally assailed, and when we recollect how vulner- 
able was our hero, (if he may be still permitted to retain the title, ) 
collectively and severally in these particulars, it will be as little 
doubted what was the issue of the conflict. 

Elliston, who was really fond of his wife, and when in her company 
preferred her to any other woman on earth, might have been startled, 
perhaps, at hearing he was not a good husband. Constantly in the 
habit of listening to his own praises, and never subject to direct 
reproaches, he amused his conscience with a convenient credulity, 
whilst he indulged his inclinations with the more substantial fare of 
their hearty gratification. That affection which he really possessed, 
was but an involuntary virtue, which he never dreamt of protecting 
by either fortitude or restraint, and so long as he cajoled himself that, 
when palled by the traffic of unrighteous pleasure, he returned to his 
own home with the chastened feeling of its iftrinsic repose, and made 
confession of the same, he had shewn the best proof of domestic 
obligations, and given the best redemption of his conjugal pledge. 

The ingenious Mr. Tom Jones has said, speaking of domestic infideli- 
ties, “ How little does a wife suspect the small share which such an 
affair has with the heart!” but surely we need not trouble our readers 
with the refutation of so fatuous a sentiment. The offering of the 


* It will be observed the present illustration has reference to the September 
Number of these papers. a . 
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heart is surely tainted by a dereliction of duty; and it is but the 
tenacity of nature a little outliving the corruption of the will. 

The fact is, Elliston had now become a thorough man of pleasure. 
Le jeu, le vin, et les femmes either occupied him in turns, or not un- 
frequently made one common cause. His own vainglorious resolu- 
tions—the exhortations of his uncle and that memorable passage of 
Dr. Johnson, which his dying relative had put into his hands, and 
which, out of respect to both, our graceless subject had transcribed 
from Cambridge, to his wife, were all equally forgotten, were lost at 
play, were buried in the bowl, or more basely dishonoured in the 
blandishments of his mistresses. He had little reflection but what arose 
from the wretched chagrin of the hazard table; and to satiety alone 
was Owing any temporary show of decorum. 

It is not to be supposed that from the watchful alarms of a devoted 
wife, or from the quick apprehensions of an intelligent woman, these 
were things which could hope for any concealment. Mrs. Elliston 
felt them keenly, but met them wisely; she well knew if the strongest 
tie were broken, little could be expected from inferior restraint— 
strife and objurgation but gratify the passion of complaint, but make 
no point in the recuperation of the lost—her reproaches were only 
those she “ could not spare him”—the depression at her heart, and the 
cloud of sadness which sat weightily on her brow. 

The form of play* by which Elliston was chiefly infatuated was 
hazard, and this he would follow at any brief opportunity which his 
more ostensible engagements afforded him At no period of the day 
did it come amiss; and the pecuniary supplies which he had received 
under his uncle’s will, added but fresh fuel to the element, rendering 
“abundance the means of want.” But this pursuit, varied only by 
indulgences equally demoralizing, had no power yet over his constitu- 
tional energy, none to divest his mind from new schemes of professional 
speculation. ‘The heated and protracted pastime of the previous night 
borrowed not a moment from his more creditable occupations of the 
morrow. Punctual at his appointments, in full possession of his subject, 
and directing the routine of business, his bodily constitution long sus- 
tained him in these multifarious draughts upon its resources, which if 
singly and well directed might have rendered him the brightest ornament 
of dramatic art, either operative, literary, or intellectual. 

It was, alas! but a few years afterwards that his legal adviser 
had occasion to remark, “ Elliston, you come to me fresh drunk at 
night and stale drunk in the morning, and expect me to talk with you: 
on matters of business; depend upon it sobriety is as good a policy as 
honesty.” But, as Mr. D'Israeli observes, “ the errors of men are as 
instructive as their virtues,” we may claim permission to proceed. 

Amongst the number of Elliston’s gambling associates was a gentle- 
man of the medical profession, residing in the city. To this individual 
Elliston had lost, from time to time, considerable sums of money; and 
under strong suspicion of foul play in his adversary. But we would 
by no means extend any misjudged pity to him who is a prey to 
sharpers, for his fate is too frequently only that of a less skilful knave 


* It has been curiously observed, by a biographer of Mossop, that, abstracted from 
the sin of gaming and the vices concomitant on the bottle, he was otherwise a most 
respectable man ! 
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within the fangs of a greater; and although not the slightest imputation of 
unfairness was ever attached tothe subject of these memoirs, yet he must 
be content to share no better sympathy in his distresses than that with 
which we are accustomed to regard the overthrow of black-legs them- 
selves. . 

In spite of these occurrences, “ frequent losses and no reverse,” 
Elliston was still an ami de maison of his city acquaintance, who, 
whether bleeding his victims at home or his patients abroad, was 
equally turning all occupations to the same profitable account, and with 
just an equal respect to principle. The truth is, the general prac- 
titioner had an exceedingly pretty wife, who though scarcely meriting 
a milder fate than that which awaited her in such an union, was never- 
theless the subject of the basest perfidy ; for the husband having 
speedily squandered the “ pretty little fortune” his own Caroline had 
brought by marriage, she was now either totally neglected or valued 
only as the convenient instrument to more extensive plunder, The lady, 
however, was not one of those weak-minded persons, who take these kind 
of matters greatly to heart, for, like a sensible woman, she far more 
valued the admiration of many than the affection of one; and as this 
precisely suited the sporting practitioner’s “ book,” he was inclined to 
believe his matrimonial scrip might some day or other turn out no 
idle investment. . 

This lady was well calculated to engage the dblasé imagination of 
the comedian, while he himself, ever ready with that sequacious 
sophistry by which principle is more insulted than by open defiance, 
looked on his amatory intercourse in this direction as an act of self- 
justice, and any dividend of the wife’s favour, as a kind of set off to 
the husband’s obligations; or perhaps boldly justified his own invest- 
ment of the citadel, by the governor’s abandonment of the fortifications. 

An incident occurred in the course of this intimacy, ludicrous enough, 
if we could but divest it somewhat of its less impudicious nature, which 
we will only notice en passant. Elliston, on one of these “ wine and 
walnut re-unions,” had proposed to this lady an excursion tothe delight- 
ful town of Sevenoaks, and as her husband was not to be admitted 
into the secret, (for though assuredly he was one “ not wanting what is 
stolen,” yet in a court of law, like them all, he would doubtless appear 
“the most affectionate and attached of husbands,”) the expedition was 
to be conducted by some dexterity on both sides. 

The three days’ absence of the medical gentleman at Doncaster, 
might have rendered the lady’s escape safe enough, as far as he was 
concerned, but it was deemed expedient to take some precautions in 
respect of good-natured friends and casual acquaintances, with which 
most neighbourhoods swarm, who might perhaps conceive it a bounden 
duty to remove any blissful ignorance from before the eyes of a 
husband, and help him liberally to the tree of knowledge, and all the 
consequences of the fruit degout. It was therefore arranged that the 
lady should equip herself in a suit of mourning, assisted by the most 
positive of all female disguise—a widow’s cap. ‘Thus attired, she was 
to glide stealthily from home, when, at an appointed spot, the comedian 
was to receive her into a hackney coach, whence they were to proceed 
across the water, and subsequently start by post-chaise for the salu- 
brious retreat of Sevenoaks. : 

“ Expectata dies aderat.”"—The mogning dawned ; and the lady pre- 
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pared herself for the part she was called on to enact, with that self- 
possession of nerve, as almost to have induced belief the character were 
no longer fictitious. In perfect safety this “ lone woman” traversed 
the street of her own abode, and, after threading sundry by-ways, ar- 
rived, within a few minutes, at the appointed corner, where the enter- 
prising actor was in readiness to receive her. 

Here they entered a hackney-coach, but taking unwisely the direc- 
tion of Ludgate Hill, their progress was, for a considerable time, im- 
peded by the multitude of vehicles which are always encountered on 
this spot. During this suspense, sundry persons, well-known to our 
exemplary wife and widow, passed and re-passed, whilst the lady’s 
security was undoubtedly owing to the nature of her disguise, and 
her own imperturbability of manner. 

Having traversed Blackfriars Bridge, this worthy couple reached 
the spot where the post-chaise was in waiting, and Elliston, with a 
grace and easy audacity which would have become Hanger himself, 
tendered his services to the transrhedation of his companion. 

At this moment, a gawky lad, in a tawdry livery, laden with cheese, 
grocery, and other articles of household consumption, who had been 
loitering at a shop-window near the spot, now suddenly rushed forward, 
and casting himself before the widow, in the most grotesque posture of 
alarm, began to blubber out, in disjointed accents of distress, ‘‘ Wooh ! 
wooh! ha! ha!—wooh! ha! poor master! poor master! ha! ha! ha!” 

The self-possession even of that lady who forms our present sub- 
ject, was not proof against this abrupt outpouring of human agony; 
whilst Elliston looked on, for the moment, if not with equal confusion, 
at least with as much indecision of purpose. But the lad still kept up 
his generous grief in unabated roaring, and as the spot on which the 
seene occurred was sufficiently public, he soon brought about him a 
most ample auditory. 

It turned out that the youth, who had some time since served in 
the capacity of doctor’s boy, to the general practitioner in the city, 
had been discharged on suspicion of having stolen the fetus of a 
hedgehog, preserved in spirits, and deposited till then in his master’s 
laboratory; and being thus unexpectedly impressed with the untimely 
dissolution of his late employer, he had burst into those demonstra- 
tions of grief, which had now become positively a howl. Another 
gasp or two might have brought him a little to himself, but on 
wheeling round, and perceiving the commissariate wreck of tea, 
sugar, cheese, and pickles, scattered at his feet, the sluices of his 
agony were again forced, resembling far more the ululation of a bull- 
calf than the sympathetic tones of a heart-stricken page. 

The nature of all this was soon apparent to one so deep in the equi- 
voque of comedies as our hero. He immediately took up the clew thus 
thrown into his hands, and having rescued the widow from the sticky 
fingers of the hysteric lad, and deposited her within the yellow post- 
chaise, he led the youth, with true “ Ellistonian” solemnity, apart 
from the crowd, and entering into a circumstantial account of the ca- 
lenture which had so unexpectedly removed the object of his lamenta- 
tions from the troubles of this world, and described with accuracy the 
vault in Allhallows Church, where his good master’s remains were de- 
posited, together with the couplet to be engraven on the monumental 
stone, he left him in lawful possession of half-a-guinea, to recal his 
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spirits and refit his stores; when stepping into the vehicle, with the 
same sublimity of mien in which he had conducted the previous busi- 
ness, the fugitives were once again on their adventurous way. 

The lady was soon restored to that ineffable complacency, out of 
which, before this day, she had never been surprised, and having, with 
admirable dexterity, as she sat, relieved the sweet oval of her counte- 
nance from those vile weeds, and liberated her abundant tresses, black 
as the raven, (and, peradventure, as full of omen,) from which the 
glow of animation, and the gleam of triumph, “ looked out and 
smiled,” and having commuted the dense fall of Norwich crape, 
beneath which quick suspiration so long had laboured, for the light and 
fantastic thread of Brussels, our Bread Street “ Berenice” shone out 
again in all her pristine loveliness. Matters being thus restored, El- 
liston and the apothecary’s wife arrived at Bromley. 

And now we beg to give up any further pursuit either of the parties 
or the narrative, of which we should, in all probability, have made not 
the slightest notice, but for the little episodical incident just recorded. 
Should we have wearied our readers with folly, we will at least not 
outrage them by vice, for historical justice is not to be vindicated by 
mere truth alone, which, under certain phases, may be as unseemly as 
falsehood itself; nor should we ever be content to purchase an aventure 
exquise at the expense of a moral lesson. 


THE PAINTED TOMBS OF ANCIENT ETRURLA. 


BY CATHERINE PARR. 





THEY sought to banish sadness The gold, the jewels gleaming, 
From the mansions of their dead ; And the richly-scented air, 
They pictured forms of gladness, They did but give the seeming 
Sweet perfumes there they spread. Of a joy that was not there. 
The crown a king had cherish’d, How beautiful soever 
In his hours of earthly pride, Their hope, their trust might be, 
Was there when he had perish’d, Except that death must sever, 
And his sceptre by his side. They had no certainty. 
The gems that deck’d the beauty, O tomb! so plain, so lonely, 
When her morn of love arose, Hewn in the rock’s hard side, 
Still graced, as if in duty, Through whose brief tenant only 
Her long and last repose. Are the fears of death defied. 
The painted walls were glowing O blessed tomb! whose story 
With scenes of mirth and glee, To the end of time shall last, 
Where ruby wine was flowing, The halo of his glory, 
And sounds of revelry. That a Saviour o’er thee cast, 
Whatever spoke of pleasure In brightness hath descended 
In most seductive tone, On every Christian tomb, 
Of active life, of treasure, And by its clear Heat ended 
In the halls of death was shewn. The terror and the gloom. 
But vainly, O how vainly! And we, by fear unshaken, 
They sought to banish fear, May lay us down in trust, 
The spectre scenes tell plainly, For we know that we shall waken 
That with the feasts appear. rom our lowly bed of dust. 
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A VISIT TO MAGOG, AFTERWARDS HIERAPOLIS. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


Tur name of Magog has marked claims upon our interest. The 
giants Whose effigies welcomed Philip and Mary on their public entry 
into London; who proclaimed from the portals of the Temple the 
pageant to Elizabeth; and who (or their wicker representatives, ) were 
formerly attendant upon civic exhibitions—have been variously viewed 
as the figures of Celtic chieftains, or Pagan idols. It is certain that 
the ceremonious observances of the civic guilds and officials, more 
interesting from their antiquity and grotesqueness, than from their 
wisdom, have closer analogies with those of the northerns, and more 
immediately with those of Flanders, as is shewn in a curious work 
lately published,* than with those of southern nations, from which we 
have borrowed many things in our royal progresses. But Gog and 
Magog have an even more remote origin, belonging, as they do appa- 
rently, to the traditions and historical reminiscences of Gog, the land 
of Magog; of the rempart of Gog and Magog, the sidd Yagug wa 
Magug of the Orientals ; of the giant Og, king of Astaroth or Bashan; 
and lastly, of a city of Magog par eminence. 

The ruins, or rather the fragments of the ancient city of Magog, lie 
on the most deserted portion of the Syrian wilderness, at a distance 
varying from ten to fifteen miles from the river Euphrates, and between 
that river and the city of Aleppo. ‘They were visited, in the latter 
part of the last century, by the old English traveller, Maundrell; in 
March, 1836, by a party from H.M. steamer Euphrates, of which the 
author formed one; and since that, in June, 1838, by Viscount 
Pollington. 

Our party was a pedestrian one, and Col. Chesney having given me 
the option to take whatever convalescents I thought the walk might be 
of advantage to, we started pretty strong in numbers, and well armed, 
from a point where the river was judged to approach nearest to the 
object of our excursion. 

During a walk of at least ten miles, nothing occurred to break the 
monotony of the scene; the plain was at that season covered with green 
sward, enlivened by a few flowering plants, but there were no trees. 
The ground undulated at times, and presented us occasionally with 
grassy vales, in which we neither observed wild beasts, nor human 
beings, nor habitations; till coming upon a higher part of the upland, 
the remains of a great city burst upon us, in all the indistinctness of 
crumbling ruins, within an almost boundless extent of rampart. All 
the old authorities, who have written upon this once-celebrated site, 
have agreed in asserting its magnitude. Ammianus calls it a most 
capacious city, and Procopius designates it as the chief and most noble 
city in that quarter of the world. 

As we approached, a few Arabs made their appearance, as if they 
had sprung from the rubbish, and they kept increasing in numbers 
during the whole time of our stay. In order to avoid delay, duties 
were quickly divided. Col. Chesney began taking measurements; 


* Lord Mayor’s Pageants, &c. By F, W. Fairholt, Esq. Svo. Printed for the 
Percy Society. 
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Col. Estcourt and Lieut. Fitzjames got out their sketch-books; Lieut. 
Murphy and myself took bearings; while some of the artillerymen, who 
accompanied us, kept the Arabs in countenance, and soon lulled the 
savage suspicions which at first were too clearly expressed in their 
looks, and got into friendly understanding with them. It appeared 
that they called the place Bambuch, which was also the name given to 
Visct. Pollington; and they also told us that four hours off, on the 
banks of the river, there were ruins of another town, called Kara 
Bambuch, “the black Bambuch,” which was the port and ferry of 
Bambuch Proper. It is well known that the ancients (Strabo, xvi. 515, 
Pliny, v. 23) called this city also Bambyce. Pliny says, “ Bambycen 
que alio nomine Hierapolis vocatur, Syris vers Magog.” 

The walls, which are clearly traceable for several miles in cireum- 
ference, and were defended at intervals by towers, of which a few are 
yet standing, although in a ruinous condition, first attracted our atten- 
tion; but they were judged, on examination, not to belong to a very 
remote antiquity, and with, at the most, Roman or Byzantine founda- 
tions, to present in their towers and more perfect portions, evident 
proofs of a Saracenic renewal. 

Within the great space, thus rampart enclosed, were many low but 
picturesque piles of ruin, with large hewn stones, and fragments of 
columns scattered about here and there, amid masses of brickwork 
of such extent and solidity, as clearly to indicate that they belonged to 
public edifices; indeed, this was otherwise proved by the fact, that in 
the intervals between these ruins of a better class of edifices, there were 
no traces of the ordinary dwellings of the inhabitants: in this point 
exhibiting a marked difference from the ruined cities of the early 
Christians in the same country, where the fragments of every house 
and tomb are clearly visible. Indeed, where the great cities of anti- 
quity were afterwards occupied by Arabs, Persians, and Turks, without 
any Christian interpopulation between the Pagan and the Muhammedan 
era, the houses built of mud and stone have always disappeared, except 
in the case of such as have continued to be inhabited, leaving only the 
fragments of more ancient buildings: and such deserted cities constitute 
a kind of link between the solid mounds and towers, which attest an 
Assyrian or Babylonian ruin; the perfection met with in the deserted 
homes of many of the early Christian communities, and the mere 
mounds of rubbish and pottery, which indicate a Sassanian or Arabian 
site. 

Among these various piles of ruin, scattered about in scornful irre- 
gularity, one particularly attracted the attention of our draughtsmen, 
as more curious than the rest, and as having much that approached to 
the Egyptian in character. There could be no doubt, even from a 
hasty survey, of its great antiquity. Every thing was massive and 
simple. The front was formed by a great oblong mass of masonry, 
composed of huge stones placed in careful and neat juxtaposition, but 
without cement, and from which a vestibule six or seven feet deep had 
apparently projected. The vestiges of a doorway also still remained, 
the overthrown lintel of which had been a massive and solid square, or 
parallelogram. From fallen masses, it also appeared that the upper 
pier of stones, in whole or in part, had projected beyond the remainder, 
and had been chiselled into an ample and beautiful architrave, but it 
was naturally impossible to say whether,er not the entablature had 
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borne a pediment. This portal could be traced, chiefly by the founda- 
tions and overthrown walls, to have led into small chambers or cells, 
and dark sanctuaries of the same massive and simple character; and 
from what I have since seen at Persepolis, I have little doubt that these 
were the remains of the great temple, which for ages sanctified the city, 
and to which that strange form of worship belonged, so renowned in 
Holy Writ, of a monstrous goddess, half-female, half-fish, and well 
described by Pliny as “ prodigiosa Atergatis.” 

The principle of fecundity, as represented by the sun, moon, and 
stars—by fire, by animals, by the sunbuleh, or ear of corn, and other 
less refined emblems—always formed the great object of adoration 
among the early nations of the East. The varieties which the same 
general form of worship, as in the case of Atergatis, presented, are far 
too numerous to detail; and as each variety of the same original form 
merged into a different branch of the Greek and Roman mythology, so 
the unravelling such connexions is quite unnecessary. It is sufficient 
to state that Atergatis was also the Astarte of the Pheenicians and 
Syrians, the Astoreth and Succoth of the Hebrews, the Dercete of the 
Greeks, and was admitted into the classic Pantheism by various 
writers—as Venus, Juno, Diana, Urania, and Luna—from circum- 
stances which would all admit of easy explanation. 

Astarte is placed by Milton among the fallen angels :— 





“with these in troop 

Came Astoreth, whom the Pheenicians call’d 

Astarte, queen of Heaven, with crescent horns, 

To whose bright image, nightly by the moon, 

Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs.” 
The crescent here noticed as the symbol of Astarte, and observed in 
coins struck at Ba’lbek, and which also formed the ornaments taken 
from the camels’ necks of the conquered men of Succoth, has, it is well 
known, remained the symbol of Islamism. 

Cicero relates that this piscine goddess was married to the beautiful 
Adonis, but we have more positive historical details of her nuptials 
with Ba'l, the god of Ba'lbek, and of the dissolute Elagabalus. Her 
image was for this purpose transported from Carthage to Rome (not 
forgetting the rich offerings of her temple), and the day of this mystic 
marriage and gross example of even a corrupt idolatry, was held as a 
general festival in the capital and throughout the empire. It would 
seem that Horace believed in the efficacy of this marriage, when he 
- says— 

“ Juno, et Deorum quisquis amicior 
Afris.” 


The representative of the god of Emesa, or Ba’lbek, was, on this ocea- 
sion, the celebrated black stone described by most historians as 
quadrangular, but of irregular shape, and four feet high, but by 
Gibbon as a conical black stone. It is certainly represented in the 
latter form on an imperial medal struck at Emesa, in honour of 
Sulpitius Antoninus. ‘There is every reason to believe, from the care- 
ful deseriptions given by the ancients of the colour and appearance of 
this stone, that it was a meteorite ; and this view of the subject is sup- 
ported by the tradition attached to it at its original site in the temple 
of Cybele, in Phrygia, where it was said to have fallen from heaven, 
and which was also related of it again when at Emesa, no doubt to 
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attract the multitude to its shrine. This origin of the stone appears 
to have been the cause of its great sanctity. The history of this 
meteorite is also curious and somewhat obscure. It appears to have 
been removed, in solemn pomp, from Pessinus to Rome, in order to 
drive the Carthaginians out of Italy. It got thence, somehow, to 
Emesa, from whence it was removed to Rome by the emperor, who 
apparently took his name from the object of his adoration—for the 
stone was ealled El Gabel, or El Kabul, and it, or another like it, 
actually now sanctifies the Kaba’ or temple of Mecca. 

The fane of Atergatis was celebrated for its opulence and its conse- 
crated wealth, and afforded a liberal maintenance to more than three 
hundred priests. It is to be expected, that such riches tempted the 
cupidity of privileged plunderers, and Crassus is reported, on his ill- 
fated expedition against the Parthians, to have spent several days at 
Hierapolis, weighing out the sacred moneys of the goddess. The 
temple was, however, already a ruin in Julian’s time, or one thousand 
four hundred and eighty years ago. 

We looked in vain for the tank or reservoir which contained the 
sacred fish attached to the temple of Atergatis. We fancied we could 
distinguish traces of such, in front of the temple, but were not certain, 
and the Arabs could not assist us in our inquiries. Aelian, in his 
“History of Animals,” relates of these fishes, that they went in a 
crowd, conducted by a leader, and that they blew and worshipped 
among themselves in a wonderful manner, as if inspired by the god- 
dess; a phenomenon which, however, may be seen any day, practised 
by the tame fish in the gardens of Hampton Court or of the Tuilleries, 
The origin of this Syrian regard for fish, was evidently connected 
with the form in which Atergatis was worshipped, whether regarded as 
a mere symbol of fecundity, or as the mother of Semiramis, as Dio- 
dorus would have us believe. The reverence entertained by the 
Syrians for fish, is noticed by Xenophon, and it is a curious fact that 
it exists in the same country to the present day.* The mosque of 
Abraham, at Edessa, is in high esteem amongst all classes of Muham- 
medans. It is one of the most perfect, although small, model edifices 
of its kind throughout Asiatic Turkey. It is a square building, sur- 
mounted by three domes of equal size, and has a lofty menareh rising 
above a grove of cypresses. Close by, is a beautiful fountain and 
lake, whose banks are sheltered by verdant bushes which overhang its 
waters, and cause at once a refreshing fragrance and a welcome shade, 
all around. ‘These waters flow onwards into a large marble reservoir, 
which embraces the whole length of the mosque; the waters are clear 
as the finest crystal, and thus protected, their surface is seldom ruffled 
by the slighest breeze, and this tranquil sheet of water, called by the 
Greeks Callirhoe, or the beautiful fountain, is crowded with thousands 
of sacred fish, which are daily fed by the hands of the pious, and of 
pilgrims who come to pay their devotions from afar. 

There were several other ruins of some extent scattered about the 
precincts of the city, and among these were a series of low round 
arches apparently belonging to the Roman era, the object of which 
was not made out, but it was doubtful if they did not belong to an 


* The sacred fish at the tomb of Daniel at Susa, have not yet heen met with by 
travellers. . 
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aqueduct. Nothing, however, remained to absorb attention so much 
as the vestiges of the temple of the Scythian goddess, and which ap- 
peared, by its massive strength and simplicity, to have been peculiarly 
adapted for a situation such as that in which the city of Magog stood, 
surrounded by an immense wilderness, presenting no character but 
monotony and extent, and where it was essential, in order to give to 
any structure an imposing character, or the stamp of magnificence, 
that it should be in harmony with the surrounding scenery. In such 
cases all small subdivisions would have appeared mean, and have hurt 
the results which would have flowed even more from such strength 
and simplicity, than from positive magnitude. The massy materials 
and dark chambers of such edifices, are also common to Egyptian, 
Persepolitan, and Indian architecture; but the tanks near the tem- 
ples, with their enclosures of stone and steps for devotees, and the 
propyla and avenues of sphynxes met with in the two former, and 
represented by the pyramidal entrances of the Indian pagodas, if ever 
existing, have left no traces at the temple of Atergatis. 

The origin of the city of Magog is involved in the obscurity of 
fable. Its temple is attributed by Lucian, of Samosat, (who is said to 
have been born here,) to Deucalion, and as Deucalion was the son of 
Prometheus, or Magog,* the city would appear to have borne the 
name of the founder’s father. Gog, the Prince of Meshech and Tubal, 
was admitted to be the progenitor of the Scythian race by all anti- 
quity; and the incursions of the Seythians into Syria, were charac- 
terized by the foundation of the city of Magog, and also of that city 
east of the sea of Tiberias, which is variously called Astaroth, Bashan, 
Basan, and Bathsan, in the Holy Writ, but which was afterwards 
called, from its inhabitants, Scythopolis. Hence, from their approxi- 
mation to Palestine, the fearful denunciations of Ezekiel, against their 
King Og, also mentioned in Deuteronomy, for they appear to have 
preserved such a name, as a title, as Ba’l, Kei, &c. were also used in 
the Oriental languages. The Scythians were, on account of their 
stature and strength, called giants. ‘Thus their King Og is described 
as such, and the race were by the Arabs designated as Anak (giants), 
and by the Hebrews, Anakim. They were also called by the super- 
stitious Greeks and Romans, Arimaspes, or one-eyed, from their 
closing one eye when using the bow. ‘They are particularly described 
by Ezekiel, as using bows and arrows, and as clothed in all sorts of 


* There exist many very strong grounds for establishing the identity of the 
oriental Magog with the Prometheus of the classic Pantheism. In the first place, 
both are made sons of Japhet, (Gen. x. 2,) “Japeti Genus,” Hor. Secondly, the 
Scythian race descended from Magog, settled in Caucasus, (Goghasan of the 
Chaldeans, whence the Caucasus of the Greeks and Romans,) where Prometheus 
was in the poetic mythology chained toarock. Thirdly, they were the first ex- 
tractors and workers in metal, as recorded in Holy Writ; and Aischylus makes 
Prometheus declare so with his own mouth, but which is more commonly expressed 
by the fable of the demi-god stealing fire from Heaven. Fifthly, the name of 
Magog itself is expressive of the tearing and tormenting of the liver and mind, 
which was the punishment inflicted by Jupiter on Prometheus, (sad emblem of the 
anxieties which attend upon civilization.) The word is used in this sense in the 
Chaldaic and Hebrew versions of the Old Testament, (Psalm evii. 26; and Ezek. 
xxi. 15,) and this meaning is preserved in the Greek version, although softened 
down in the English version, in the first case, to “their soul is melted because of 
trouble ;” and in the second, “that their heart may faint.” And lastly, by the very 
fuct, that we find the classical tradition of the building of Magog attributing it to 
the son of Prometheus or of Magog. 
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armour. They had also bucklers and shields, and all of them handled 
swords. The word used for bucklers in the Chaldaic, signifies breast- 
plates, and the intelligent reader will not fail to perceive how closely 
these descriptions of the Scythians apply also to the London effigies of 
Gog and Magog, of high stature, clothed in all sorts of armour, “4s 
circa pectus,” with swords and shields, besides some ancient British 
weapons, probably since placed in their hands. It is also worthy of 
remark, that these figures do not wear helmets, whereas most of the 
warriors of antiquity wore such, except the Scythians, as may be seen 
without going any further, in the enumeration of the helmet-wearing 
troops in Ezekiel, and among whom the Scythians are not included. 

The Scythian city of Magog was conquered, overrun, and its form 
of worship much altered, at the same time that its name was changed, 
by the successors of Alexander the Great, who, disdaining the worship 
of the luminary of night, introduced the worship of Ba’l, and gave to 
the town the proud name of Hierapolis—the city of the sun. From 
that time to the fall of the Roman empire, it continued to play an im- 
portant part in the wars of the Macedonian succession, and of the 
republic of Rome, and of its emperors, against the Persians and Par- 
thians. ‘The visit of Julian to this city is described in an interesting 
manner by Gibbon, whose almost every sentence, here, and at Daphne, 
is, to one acquainted with the localities, and with the Byzantine and 
Oriental historians, an apt and happy quotation, from a different 
authority; but, accompanied by a more than usual under-current of 
partiality for the “ philosophic” and apostate emperor. The fellow 
opponent of a then young Christianity, whom Julian had the pleasure 
of embracing at this place, is called “a philosopher and friend, whose 
religious firmness had withstood the pressing and repeated solicitations 
of Constantius and Gallus, as often as those princes lodged at his 
house, in their passage through Hierapolis,” and his epistle from hence 
to the haughty Libanius is described as “ displaying the facility of his 
genius, and his tender friendship for the sophist of Antioch.” 

The last of the Roman emperors, who for a time upheld the falling 
empire, and reached Hierapolis, driving the Turkish host before him, 
was Diogenes Romanus. ‘This bold but unsuccessful warrior, whose 
feats and death are carelessly passed over by Gibbon, according to 
Knolles, the historian of the Turks, built a castle at this city, which 
he wished to make limitrophal to the rising power of the Seljukians, 
but the crescent was then in the ascendant, and the advance of the 
Moslems into the Holy Land, laid the foundation of the first crusade. 

In recent times, Lord Pollington has thrown doubts upon the 
identity of the ruins of Bambuch, with those of Hierapolis. “I cannot 
help thinking,” he says, “that unless there can be clear evidence to 
the contrary, we ought—admitting as certain, that Hierapolis was in 
the neighbourhood—rather place it at Yerabolus, the two names 
Hierapolis and Yerabolus being nearly identical.” —(Journ. of R. G. 5., 
vol. x. p. 453.) This clear evidence we can, however, easily produce. 
In the first place, Hierapolis was also called Bambyce, and these ruins 
preserve the latter name, slightly corrupted, to the present day; and, 
in the second place, Yerabolus is apparently a corruption of Europus, 
and not of Hierapolis. Europus, according to Ptolemy, came next to 
Zeugma (Birehjik) in descending the Euphrates, and was between it 
and Cecilia; which latter was, accordig% to the Peutingerian tables, 
twenty-four Roman miles from Zeugina, and between Zeugma and 
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Hierapolis. There can, therefore, be little doubt of the positioning as 
ascertained by the Euphrates expedition, of Europus at Yerabolus, of 
Cecilia at Sarisat, and of Hierapolis at Bambuch. | 

A curious circumstance, illustrative at once of the distrust of the 
Arabs, and yet of a certain dislike to any unnecessary display of 
suspicion or of hostile feeling, occurred during our stay at Bambuch. 
The tenants of the wilderness, whose homes were nowhere apparent, 
but which could not be far off, continued, as I previously noticed, to 
drop in, in increasing numbers, during our exploration of the ruins. 
They did not come more than one or two at a time, and that at inter- 
vals, but I remarked, from a tower on which I was perched, that before 
they came to the city, they all visited a cemetery which was on the 
plain, a short distance without the walls, and where one of these 
swarthy wanderers remained, as if a sentinel. On leaving the ruins, 
I separated from the rest of the party, to visit these tombs, to the 
evident dissatisfaction of their guardian, and, to my surprise, found 
there the arms, guns, and spears, of the Arabs, piled up behind each 
separate mound, shewing that they had brought them with them, less 
in any way to offend us, than, in a country where every man’s hand is 
against his neighbour, to resent any attempts which might be made on 
our parts to rob or to injure them. 

It was our fate to remain a considerable time in this remarkable 
neighbourhood. While navigating the river, the steamer had the 
misfortune to go upon a bank, at a moment when the waters were 
falling very rapidly, so that all the efforts made by backing paddles, 
putting out hawsers, &c. to get her off, proved ineffectual, and we 
were ultimately detained till a fortunate rise in the waters floated us off. 
This misfortune occurred at a spot a little above, where a woodless 
range of hills, about six hundred feet in height, crossed the country 
from west to east, leaving the river to sweep through them, by a 
narrow pass; at the entrance of which, and on the right bank, were 
the ruins of the port of Hierapolis, or the “ Black Bambuch.” 

These ruins were more immediately situated in a rocky. ravine, 
which gradually narrowed on the side of the mountain, but yawned 
with open mouth upon the river side. They were of a very frag- 
mentary character, consisting chiefly of the remains of dwelling-houses, 
enclosed within a rude rampart, which crossed the rocky chasm at its 
mouth, climbing the broken outline of acclivities on both sides, and 
sweeping along the crest of the hills to meet again, and enclose the 
same chasm at its upper part. There were no remains which looked as 
if belonging to public edifices, or to buildings of any importance; but 
a peculiar character, was imparted to this ancient port and town, (which 
did not appear to have been inhabited since the Roman era,) not only 
by its situation, but also by tiers of caverns; some sepulchral, but 
most of them having apparently served for dwelling houses, and which 
were disposed on the steep face of the rock, where it crested the ruin- 
clad acclivities on both sides, but especially on the northern, were they 
were crowded into a lesser chasm, which branched off to the north. 

There were no living beings in this now deserted town, although 
many of the caves would have formed admirable dwellings for the 
Arabs ; but these strange people, tenacious of the customs of their 
ancestors, prefer the freedom of the tent, and never dwell in the ruins 
of cities, the neighbourhood of which they frequent, as at Palmyra, 
Atra, and Hierapolis, from the abundant vegetation which is always 
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found in the wadys or oases in which they were originally built. 
There is no ruin in the desert but there is water near it. This was a 
first condition of the existence of such. The early Christian ruins in 
the Syrian hills alone form an exception. The water in them was 
preserved in great tanks, hewn in the solid rock—but this would not 
do on the plains. If there were no human beings, there were, how- 
ever, plenty of wild beasts; and jackals and foxes were so numerous, 
that, no matter at what time the ruins were visited, some were sure to 
be seen, with ears erect, and with a ludicrous expression of surprise, 
gazing from the entrance of the lofty caverns on those whom they 
evidently considered as intruders in their domain. 

During our long detention in this district, I had many opportunities 
of visiting both banks of the river, as well as the ruins themselves. 
Nor was the country without many interesting features and plentiful 
subjects for contemplation. It was here that Belisarius, disdaining 
the timid counsels of the Roman generals, among whom was a nephew 
of Justinian, and who, affrighted at the attitude assumed by Chosroes, 
had shut themselves up within the walls of Hierapolis, pitched his 
tent “ of coarsest linen,” and received the Persian ambassadors. The 
plain between Hierapolis and the river was hunted by six thousand 
horsemen, who pursued their game, indifferent to the proximity of an 
enemy. Around the tent of the old general was a mingled host of 
Iilyrians and Thracians, Heruli and Goths, and Moors and Vandals, 
while, on the opposite bank, the ambassadors could perceive a thousand 
Armenian horse er to dispute the passage of the river. It required 
but a small stretch of imagination to fill up this motley scene on the 
now naked canvas of wilderness. 

The ignorance which has hitherto prevailed regarding the existence 
of this port of Hierapolis has led to much confusion among historians. 
Thus, Zosimus (iii. 12) relates that Julian, quitting Antioch, came to 
Hierapolis, where he had ordered all the boats to be assembled—a 
statement which, as might naturally be expected, puzzled Cellarius and 
other critics. Gibbon, also, by a mistake rare with him, makes Julian 
visit Batne, the ancient Serug, before his arrival at Hierapolis. 
Julian’s boats, which were 1100 in number, made a double bridge 
across the river at this point, and were fixed to the rocks by iron chains. 

In contemplating, also, for so many days, the peculiarities of this 
rock-enclosed passage of the Euphrates: its great adaptabilities for a 
bridge of boats, or for a more permanent means of transport, appeared 
to be only equalled by the great natural advantages which it presents, 
as a post, for defence; in that point resembling another remarkable pass 
of the same river which occurs in the Arabian desert, and was long 
occupied by the troops of Zenobia, We feel, no wonder, on looking 
at these dark and naked hills, and the boundless plains which extend 
below and beyond to the extreme verge of the horizon, only spotted, 
here and there, like the skin of a panther, with a few grey shrubs, that 
Chosroes (Kei Khosrau) should have hesitated to engage in a decided 
battle in such a distant and dismal country, from which not a Persian 
might have returned to tell the tale. 

But the loneliness and peculiarities of the place were still more 
prominently brought out at night-time. When the moon and stars of 
the East i umine the habitations of men, they do not, as with us, 
blend themselves with their lights, as i ven and the city were only 
one domain, but they throw over i city’s sheen” the pale, 
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soft, shadowy light, which breathes repose in every ray, and moulds 
all the various forms of beauty with the stillness of enchantment. So, 
also, when the same subdued light falls on alternating rock and ruin in 
the wilderness, it draws a veil of pleasing softness over the rough 
features of crumbling stone and of shattered walls and buildings, so as 
almost to transform them into orderly arrangement and harmonious 
proportions, and never fails to invest them with fresh and peculiar 
beauties. All that was desolate and diffuse when seen by the broad 
daylight, became, viewed in the stillness of eve, while sitting on some 
huge block that lay upon the adjacent heights, almost perfect and 
elaborate. The climbing ramparts, the rugged piles and tiers of 
caves, alternately buried or brought out by mingled light and shade, 
were both magnified and multiplied by the dark shadows which they 
cast upon one another, and the scene assumed a character of mysterious 
and wild beauty, which increased with the distance, till the fading out- 
line sunk into the valley of the river, as if into the depths of a fathom- 
less abyss. 

Yet in these lonely and wild districts there lived a few Arabs, wild 
and untutored as the scenery amid which they dwelt, perpetually 
moving their tents as the grass withered beneath them, and who were 
of different tribes on the opposite side of the river. These Arabs 
bore a deadly hostility to one another, and during our detention, 
many little adventures occurred in our intercourse with them, but 
without any serious results, except in one case. We had always done 
our best to keep up friendship with both parties, and, indeed, to 
establish amicable relations between them; but the sheikh of the tribe 
on the right bank had put us under peculiar obligations by his liberal 
supplies of fowls, eggs, milk, and truffles, the latter of which were 
found in abundance on the neighbouring hills. In consequence of this, 
and of the assistance which he lent us in procuring skins to inflate and 
to float the vessel with, he was one day invited on board, and a single- 
barrelled gun was presented to him, and at his earnest request, was 
loaded with English powder and ball. 

The shoal on which the steamer was then lying was separated from 
the right bank by an island, and, in consequence of this, the boat, on 
going ashore, had to keep along the left bank, till above the level of 
the island, when it shot across to the opposite side. On this occasion, 
the tribe on the left bank had observed the sheikh go on board, and 
the news having spread, they awaited his return, when they opened 
fire upon our boat, totally regardless of the officer and men who had 
charge of it, and who, being unarmed, were obliged to crouch down 
to avoid the shots. The sheikh, however, used his Birmingham 
fowling-piece for the first time with practical results; for firing into 
the crowd of assailants, he hit one of them, breaking his arm above the 
wrist. At the same moment, the transaction having been observed 
on board, the carronade was discharged to cover the boat’s crew, and 
this had instantly the desired effect of dispersing the Arabs and 
driving them to their tents. Upon visiting them afterwards, the 
wounded man was found to be very indifferent to his misfortune; for 
the love of revenge, so powerful in an Arab, and handed down from 
father to son, supported him in his sufferings, and rendered all attempts 
at preaching forbearance and reconciliation as vain as would have been 
the desire to restore this strange tract of country to its pristine popu- 
lation or to its olden idolatrous semi-civilization. 
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HENRY OF NAVARRE AND GAVARET.—1584. 


BY MISS SKELTON, 


GavakET, a gentleman of Bordeaux, born a Huguenot, had been, at 
the time of which I write, lately secretly converted to Romanism. 
He was of a fanatical and melancholy disposition, and refused to enter 
publicly the church for which he forsook his old faith, until he felt 
that he had rendered himself worthy of her protection and favour by 
some signal act of devotion to her cause. 

The chief support of the Protestant faith in France at this time was 
Henry of Navarre, and consequently the highest service that could be 
performed by one anxious to shew devotion to the opposing church 
would be the extinction of this great light of heresy; and to the effect- 
ing of this object did the mind of the melancholy Gavaret turn. 

The Spanish court, by means of many emissaries, made constant 
attempts upon the life of Henry of Navarre, which, by God’s grace, 
he, through his courage, his address, and his presence of mind (for these 
were gifts liberally bestowed upon this favourite of Heaven), was 
enabled ever to defeat and to elude. 

The conversion of Gavaret had been wrought by a Spanish priest, 
who saw at once in this headlong fanatic a fitting instrument for the 
contrivance of these designs; and it required but little to convince the 
enthusiast that he was the weapon chosen for the striking of the 
decisive blow, which should rid the good cause of its most hated 
enemy. Accordingly Gavaret was privately invited to the court of 
Madrid, there to receive needful instructions and assistance. Not 
long did Gavaret linger in Madrid, he was too anxious to put his great 
design in execution, and his employers too careful to avoid any sus- 
picion that might be incurred by the long harbouring of the French- 
man at their court, for either party to throw any obstacle in the way 
of the speedy arrangement of the necessary preliminaries. 

Many a good counsel was bestowed by the ministers of Spain upon 
their emissary, though all through the medium of the priests, for the 
arch-plotters against kingly life were cautious in no way personally to 
involve themselves or their monarch in the deed that was supposed to 
have for its origin nothing but zeal for the true religion, unmixed with 
political motive. 

But more substantial aids than those afforded by good counsels were 
bestowed upon Gavaret by his supporters—a safe pass back into Spain, 
a purse of broad golden pieces to procure disguises and arms, and last, 
not least, a valuable horse on which to effect his escape after the doing 
of the deed. 

Gavaret, a soldier and a matchless rider, gazed with delight at the 
noble animal, whose perfect shape and symmetry told of strength and 
speed, as his obedience to nod and gesture did of careful training. The 
horse was a true Barb, black as jet, with dark glossy sides and shining 
mane, showing to great advantage in the full glare of the noonday 
sun which poured into the open court, where Gavaret first beheld this 
splendid gift from his supporters. It Pea small, as most of the Barbary 
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horses are, but nothing could exceed its fine and graceful action— 
nothing could be more beautiful than the formation of the flat shoulders, 
the round chest, the broad square forehead, the muzzle short and fine, 
the ears small, the magnificent eye, prominent and brilliant, the veins 
so beautifully traced, through which might almost be seen the 
quick coursing of the fine, warm blood. In truth it was a glorious 
creature, and might have bribed a better man than Gavaret to murder. 
Had incentive been necessary in the present instance, perhaps no 
better one could have been offered, for Gavaret was a “ sworn horse- 
courser,” a perfect rider, and an enthusiastic admirer of this noble 
animal. 

Gavaret, with deep thankfulness, took the rein of his new acquisition, 
and led it from the spot; he engaged a trusty groom to accompany him 
with it beyond the Spanish borders. Both he and the groom rode 
hacks, the fine horse was carefully led, until on French ground he dis- 
missed his companion and the inferior steeds, and mounting the Barb, 
rode to King Henry’s court. 

King Henry’s little court was held at that time at Pau, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which place he amused himself, when not engaged in the 
sterner pursuits of war, by hawking and coursing. The river was 
deep and rapid, and the grounds beside it in some parts were low and 
marshy, affording good opportunities for the sport he loved the best— 
the noble sport of hawking. Here came the lordly heron, sailing with 
broad flight across the marshy grounds and smooth standing pools— 
now sinking low upon motionless wing, looking for the prey he sought, 
—now, with swifter movement, darting downwards on the espied victim, 
—now standing in solitary pride upon some dark grey stone, or on the 
root of some old tree beside the river or the pools,—now rising, in all 
his majesty of course, far, far into the deep blue sky. Amid the trees 
the wood-pigeon and the turtle-dove built their nests—the hoarse 
of the bittern from the thick reeds was often heard;—in the late autumn 
days, when the cold weather had set in further north, the snipe and 
woodcock were plentiful amid the swamps; and as the winter hardened, 
the wild duck would come screaming to its reedy refuge,—the 
goose would fly heavily above the head of the watchful fowler—the 
mighty wild swan, so rare and shy in its appearance, would sail in 
silence by. Nor was there lack of other game. The partridges of 
France are plentiful amid her wide fields of corn; the great bustard 
sometimes came from the farther hills—the ruff and reeve were not 
unfrequent visitors; and in summer fat quails would seek from the hot 
shores of Africa the more moderate climate here afforded them. 

Henry of Navarre delighted much, as has been said, in falconry, and 
he had many a noble cast of hawks. He was choice and nice, to the 
highest degree, in his various flights of these birds, in their falconers 
and keepers, and in the dogs, that made the sport complete. He had 
the beautiful ger-falcon, from Norway or from Denmark; the lanner, 
from the Swiss mountains; the English merlin, the saker, and the 
goss-hawk;—the latter so useful in the pursuits of smaller game. 
These were trained each to her peculiar vocation—some to strike the 
heron, some to pounce upon the wild goose or the swan; the falcon for 
the raven or the bold kite, the gross-hawk for the partridge. Some 
were trained to fly at the fur—that is to say, to bind hares and running 
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game; some to aid their masters in the chase of larger animals, by fix- 
ing on the head of the wolf or wild boar in pursuit, and thence tearing 
forth the eyes. But all the birds King Henry owned were of price 
and beauty, and all, in point of training, were, as the true hawking 
phrase goes, “ fit for the fray.” 

Well, Gavaret, when he joined the court at Pau, found that King 
Henry was out on a hawking party, but thinly attended; and thinking 
no time fitter for the object he had in view than the present one, 
he did but pause for a scant half-hour’s rest, then rode forth to 
seek him. It was a glorious day; and, long ere Gavaret found 
those he sought, he could hear borne upon the singing wind 
the clear musical voice of the monarch, the sharp sudden bark 
of the attendant spaniels, the shrill cry of the quarry, the deep 
tones of the faleconer, calling back his bird, the shout that an- 
nounced the finding of the game, the shout that announced its fall. 
Gavaret, as he passed along at an easy canter, could see, through the 
openings of the trees, the figures of the sportsmen at their sport. It 
was, as I have said, a glorious day, and the sun shone with unbroken 
lustre on the gay forms of the handsome Henry and his companions. 
Henry, always so handsome and so gallant, looked doubly so now, with 
the excitement and the flush of the chace glowing upon his fine up- 
turned countenance, and lighting up the large piercing eyes with an 
increased fire and animation; his dress was calculated to shew off to 
great advantage the beauty of his shape; and his graceful horseman- 
ship, his hat flung back from his brow, was decorated with a long 
waving ostrich plume—a plume as white as snow; the diamond that 
clasped the feather, which danced so gaily in the wind, was, in those 
broad day-beams, a second sun; the golden spurs upon his heel, the 
golden hilt of his sword, the silver on the pistols in his holster, the 
silver on his studded bridle, flashed as he moved in the light that was 
poured from that unclouded heaven. 

Nor must we omit to say how gallantly went the sport watched so 
eagerly by the king. Just as Gavaret came in sight the quarry, a 
noble heron, was rising into the air, and the ger-falcon, borne by 
Henry, was loosened from its jesses, and cast off on the pursuit. The 
ger-falcon was a splendid bird, sent as a present to the King of Navarre, 
by Elizabeth of England, and brought with others of the breed by her 
command, from Norway. It was of great size; and the spread of its 
sails, or wings, was of extraordinary width, its plumage was beautiful, 
a snow-white throat, wings of snowy whiteness, crossed with bars of 
brown, shaded from light to dark, a tail of the same rich contrast, her 
pendent feathers pure and unspotted, her ruffled mails, or breast feathers, 
of downy softness, her clear large eye was of a dark deep blue, her 
bill of the same colour. With those eyes, meeting the dazzling sunlight, 
and with her strong claws knotted, ready to strike, up she rushed 
against the wind, the fairest falcon that ever rose in flight. 

Gavaret, pausing for a moment, watched the chase. The heron, 
proud and stately, swept forth across the river; the faleon rose far 
above it; and descending rapidly, drove it back to the side of the 
stream it had attempted to quit. The heron, turning on his back, 
awaited the attack of his enemy. The falcon, stooping gallantly, 
struck with claws and beak at the heron; the latter, shooting forth 
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its long sharp bill, attempted to inflict a wound that would have been 
death. But the falcon was too wary—she eluded the well-aimed blow 
—and rising for a space, again descended to the attack. The heron 
shrieks with fear and rage—the falcon answers with her hoarse cry of 


..triumph. Both are gallant birds—both fight bravely. But for one, 


there is no hope; that stately heron shall never soar again above that 
rolling river and those shining pools—those wild efforts for life and 
freedom are his last—that melancholy scream shall never sound again. 
Down, down they come—the conqueress and the conquered—the 
triumphant faleon—the dying heron. Down they come, blood falling 
from the victim in his descent, crashing through the branches of the 
trees they come, until, prone upon the ground, the heron flutters in its 
last agony, while the proud victor, with talons deep in the quivering 
body of the pelt, begins pluming at the neck. King Henry himself 
reclaims the falcon; the assistants take from the scarce breathless body 
the heart and liver, and with these the king rewards his bird; then, 
replacing the embossed hood upon her head, and the silken jesses to 
her feet, he takes her again on his wrist, the silver bells attached to 
her leathern henits tinkling with their sweet music,—music whose 
soft chiming reached the ears of Gavaret. 

*“ And must I then,” said Gavaret, as he gazed upon this bright 
scene and on this gallant prince—‘ must I then slay one so beautiful, 
so young, so careless, so happy?” 

But the momentary relenting soon passed away; and Gavaret, with 
a look of deep devotion, raising his eyes and his right hand towards 
heaven, and murmuring a few words of prayer or deprecation, 
touched lightly the bright neck of his barb, and advanced towards the 
king. 

King Henry was a man of sharp discernment; and he had observed 
the absence of Gavaret from the camp during the last week; he now 
observed him approaching on a strange steed, one, too, that his know- 
ledge of horseflesh told him at once was a Spanish Barb. And for 
some time had Gavaret been suspected of a leaning towards the old 
faith. And Henry did not fail to mark the crimson flush gathering 
on his brow, then fading suddenly to ashy whiteness—he did not fail 
to mark how fully armed he rode, with sword and dagger in his belt 
and pistols in his holsters. 

Gavaret, advancing, bowed low before the king, uncovering the 
dark curls that clustered round his head. The king welcomed him 
with a gracious nod and word of greeting; then, watching narrowly 
every movement of Gavaret, and without giving him time to make 
any further approach towards himself, he sprang from his saddle, and 
hastily moving towards him, laid his hand upon his rein, and said, in 
loud cheerful tones— 

“ Ha, Gavaret! a fine horse—as good a steed as ever man bestrode. 
Where gottest thou this jewel? Ha! man, dismount—dismount. I 
must try his paces. Make haste—make haste! I burn with impa- 
tience to back so fair a Barb. True Spanish, eh?” 

And as he spoke, he took the bridle from the hand of Gavaret, and 
by every possible means urged and aided him to dismount. 

Gavaret, bewildered by the impetuosity of the king’s manner, un- 
able to act offensively, so closely was he pressed and watched, could 
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do nothing but comply, and quitting the saddle, he held the stirrup, 
while Henry mounted. 

Then, quick as thought, the king forced the horse forwards for a 
few paces, then, as suddenly checking him, he wheeled him round, 
and faced the pale assassin. Drawing the pistols from the holster, 
one by one, he discharged them, and one by one, flung them far from 
him, into the deep rolling river. The pale assassin started where he 
—— but made no effort for flight. The king laughed scorn- 
ully. 

“ Here, take thy steed—worthy a better master;” and, springing 
from the saddle, he flung Gavaret the rein. “Take thy steed, and go 
upon thy way; but never let me see thy face again. Say nothing, 
Gavaret; full well I know those pistols were loaded for a lofty aim : 
and this noble steed was not given thee for nought. Go, I say— 
begone! Linger no longer, lest I am tempted to punish thee as a 
traitor should be punished!” 

And the king, waving his arm proudly, gathered his attendants 
round him, and rode from the spot. And that bafiled murderer, 
struck with a painful conviction that the enterprise, so miraculously 
crossed, must be unpleasing to the Heaven he thought to serve, turned 
his steed in silence from that place of sunshine and of royal grace, and 
riding for the nearest wood, soon became lost to view, amid forests as 
dark and gloomy as were the depths of his own heart—as was the 
imagination of the deed he had come to do. 


MY FELLOW-TRAVELLER’S ADVENTURE. 
A TALE OF “THE ARDENNES.” 


BY FREDERIC’ TOLFREY, AUTHOR OF “ THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE.” 
PART THE SECOND. 


“ As soon as we were once more on a high-road, I could not help 
exclaiming, ‘ Well, Pierre, here we are you see, safe and sound, and 
not eaten up as I was led to suppose we should have been. We are 
out of danger now, I presume.’ 

“¢T am not so sure of that, sir,’ was the reply of my companion; 
‘we may yet have difficulties to encounter.’ 

‘“T ridiculed the idea, laughed at him for his folly, and putting 
spurs to my gallant grey, desired him to follow me. 

“ T had not cantered above a mile after leaving the forest, when, at 
a turn of the road, I came suddenly on a ‘ cabaret,’ or roadside inn, as 
you call it in this country. It might have been even termed an 
‘auberge,’ for it gave promise of more comfort within than the ordinary 
dram-shops which are to be found in every cross-road in France. 
We had been on horseback for some hours, and I was not a little 
pleased at the opportunity which presented itself of rest and refresh- 
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*“ As Pierre and myself rode up to the door of this rural hotel, he 
examined attentively the superscription, and exclaimed, ‘C’est dréle ! 
the landlord is, or rather was, an old camarade of mine, at Meziéres, 
many years ago—there cannot be two Maxime Bourdons in this part 
of the country.’ 

“ We were in the act of dismounting, when a barefooted urchin 
beckoned us to ride round into the stable-yard by a side gate. We 
did so; and having directed Pierre to look after the horses, I was on 
the point of making my way to the front of the house, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a female figure, of no ordinary mould, on a rude 
and wooden balcony which ran round this portion of the premises, and 
from which a staircase, or rather steps, communicated with the yard 
below, and close to the spot where I was standing. She advanced to- 
wards the end of this open verandah, and with the sweetest tone ima- 
ginable said, ‘ Par ici, monsieur, sil vous plait.’ In three bounds I 
was on the platform by her side, for a petticoat had ever irresistible 
attractions for me, and she led the way to an indifferently fur- 
nished apartment, which I was given to understand was the salle-a- 
manger. 

“ ‘Travellers, of all ages, from sixteen to sixty, in all countries, from 
time immemorial, have assumed to themselves the privilege of toying 
with chambermaids and female waiters—a squeeze of the hand, a kis« 
and a sly pineh are the usual familiarities, which, not being interdicted, 
very frequently have tacitly given a prescriptive right to these rambling 
Don Juans to accost, thus unceremoniously, every female who may be 
doomed to servitude. I never was a Joseph; and if I had been, the 
lovely countenance of the captivating handmaid before me would have 
overturned all my philosophy; a more beautiful creature I never beheld, 
before or since. ‘There was something so distinguée in her face, the 
outlines of which were the most perfect it is possible to conceive—an 
expression I cannot describe—but it was irresistibly winning. And 
to these advantages, so rare in one moving in so humble a sphere, 
were superadded a grace and a tournure absolutely enchanting. In 
short, I was eperdument amoureux at the first glance. To my sur- 
prise, she shrank from me, and repulsed me in so determined, and, at 
the same time, so dignified a manner,,that, for the moment, I was 
thrown off my guard. Recovering my surprise, I renewed the attack, 
but the tone and manner were so decided, and the bearing of this sin- 
gularly beautiful girl so lofty, firm, yet respectful, that 1 was annoyed 
with myself for having been such a fool. There was nothing of 
prudery, or even of anger in her demeanour, for she appeared to 
regard me with sorrow and a mixture of pity. In short, her beha- 
viour puzzled me not a little. Smarting under the rebuff, I believe I 
said to her, rather waspishly, ‘ Why do you repulse me? I dare say 
T am not the first young fellow who has fallen in love with your pretty 
face; and perhaps I have done no more than others who have 
frequented this house. What is the matter with you? You look 
unhappy.’ 

“‘ She turned her eyes upon me, with a look I shall never forget to 
my latest breath, and exclaimed, ‘ I am unhappy—wretched—miserable 
—and so would you be, also, if you knew the doom that awaited 


you.’ 
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“* And pray what is that!’ I asked, incredulously, for I thought 
she was trifling with me. | 

“* Only,’ she replied, ‘ that you have not three hours to live—by 
that time you will be a corpse. I know not what secret impulse makes 
me say this to you, but I cannot resist furewarning you of your inevi- 
table fate. Escape is hopeless; and you wili meet with the same end 
as the other victims who have entered this room.’ 

“* This is some idle fiction you have conjured up,’ I replied, ‘ to 
deter me from making love to you; perhaps there is some lever in the 
case, and you wish to frighten me by this improbable story.’ 

“ * T call God to witness that I speak nothing but the painful truth,’ 
she rejoined. ‘ But stop—you shall know all.’ 

* Having said this, she went to the door, and from thence into the 
passage, to listen if any one were within hearing. Having ascertained 
that all was safe, she returned, and, closing the door after her, came 
up to me, and continued her appalling communication. 

“She looked at me with tears in her eyes, and then pointing 
to the floor said, ‘ Look at this sand—did you ever see sand in a 
salle-a-manger? and that too on a first floor. Alas! what scenes of blood 
have been enacted here. You have ordered dinner—which is being 
prepared below—a few minutes before it is ready, you will see three 
officers, in the uniform of the Imperial Guard, ride into the courtyard 
—they will call loudly for the landlord—order dinner, champagne, and 
other luxuries. You will then be waited upon by the landlord him- 
self, who will announce the arrival of his distinguished guests, and 
request, on such an emergency, that you will permit them to dine in 
this room with you; for although he has dinner sufficient for five 
persons at one table, yet if it were divided, it would not suflice for 
three and two in separate apartments—you must comply ; for a refusal 
would only aecelerate your doom; by complying, you will gain time, 
and God grant you may devise some plan, with your servant, for frus- 
trating the schemes of these bloodthirsty wretches!’ 

“ T was thunderstruck, as you may suppose, and could hardly 
believe my senses. I desired this lovely girl to send my servant up 
to me as soon as she could without exciting suspicion. This she did; 
and I repeated to Pierre every word she had told me. He was incre- 
dulous for a long time; but upon my dwelling on every minute parti- 
cular he became more attentive, although he could hardly believe that 
his old acquaintance of Mezieres, who was the landlord, could lend 
himself to such a sanguinary plot. ‘ At all events,’ he said, ‘I will go 
back to the stable, under the plea of looking to the horses, and return 
with our pistols which I can conceal in my pockets.’ In a few minutes 
he rejoined me, and we had scarcely began to talk of the extraordinary 
tale that had been communicated to me, when the tramping of horses’ 
feet was heard, and three officers, dressed as the girl had described, 
entered the yard of the inn. Thus far her story was confirmed. 
Conviction of the truth now took possession of Pierre’s mind. 

“<< Tt is too true,’ he said. ‘I will go back to the stable, and think 
of what is best to be done. In the meantime, the landlord will, 
doubtless, come to you; and it is better we should not be seen to- 

ether.’ 
ee He had not left the room five minutes ere mine host made his ap- 
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pearance. A more specious and obsequious Boniface you never beheld. 
As the girl had predicted, his opening speech was to the effect that I 
would, he trusted, pardon the liberty he was about to take in propos- 
ing that three officers of the Imperial Guard should dine in my room. 
He had dinner for five, certainly; but if the repast he had prepared 
were served up in two separate apartments, there would not be sufli- 
cient for either party. He assured me, moreover, that I could not 
fail to be pleased with the society of these gentlemen, as they were 
officers of rank, du bon ton, and bien comme il faut. 

“Putting as good a face as I could on the matter, I expressed my 
willingness to meet his wishes and those of the officers. J added, 
however, that I trusted the newly-arrived gentlemen would excuse my 
servant sitting at the same table with them; that I was travelling for 
my health, and he was seldom from my side, as I was subject to sudden 
attacks of spasms. I thought the fellow appeared rather disconcerted 
at this announcement; but not pretending to notice the effect my 
communication had produced, I requested him as he left the room to 
send my servant up stairs, as I wished to take some cordial before 
dinner. Pierre soon made his appearance, and putting my pistols in 
my hand, said, 

**¢ All is but too true, monsieur; courage, and we shall be masters 
of the field. I have arranged my plan, and you must follow my in- 
structions. The captain of this infernal band of cut-throats you must 
place at the bottom of the table, facing you; his two confederates you 
must request to sit on one side of the table, while I take my place 
opposite to them. As soon as I have helped myself to a glass of wine, 
after the dessert is placed on the table, you must shoot the scoundrel 
facing you!—shrink not, for on your nerve and presence of mind 
depend our safety. Leave the rest to me; we have a desperate 
game to play—coolness and courage alone are wanting to ensure 
success.’ 

**T promised compliance, and was picturing to myself the scene in 
which I was so soon to play so prominent a part, when the three sot- 
disant officers made their appearance, ushered in by the landlord. 
The fellows were dressed to perfection—rather outré as to dandyism; 
for they were oiled, curled, and scented as the veriest petit maitre in 
the recherché salons of Paris. Their address was rather of the free 
and easy school, somewhat overdone, perhaps, but: still there was 
nothing offensive in their manner, They were profuse in their thanks 
for the honour I had conferred upon them by allowing them to dine 
with me; in short, they acted their parts to the life. The glances that 
had been interchanged amongst themselves as they entered the apart- 
ment, when they beheld Pierre, had not escaped my observation. I 
therefore, as soon as they had expended their volley of compliments 
and thanks, apologized for being compelled to have my servant at the 
same table, assigning the same reason I had given the landlord. At 
length the soup was served, then the cutlets, a fricandeau, stewed 
ducks, and a roasted capon. Every mouthful I took I thought would 
have choked me; and my want of appetite, which was remarked, I 
attributed to the state of my health. The fellows ate, drank, laughed, 
and chatted away in the most amiable manner possible. 

“The dinner was by this time nearly brought to a conclusion. The 
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girl had waited upon us; and during her absence from the room with 
the remains of the dinner, one of the miscreants opposite to Pierre 
appeared to be searching about his person for some missing object; at 
Jast he said, ‘I have lost my snuff-box.’ And addressing himself to 
my attendant, added, ‘I will thank you to go down stairs, and on the 
dresser in the kitchen you will see a gold snuff-box—for I must have 
left it there—and bring it up to me.’ 

“ Pierre, however, to my great delight, never quitted his seat; and 
very quietly remarked, that he never executed any orders but those of 
his master. The person addressed looked confused at this reply, and 
bit his lips with rage. Turning to me, he requested very politely 
that I would send my servant for the box in question. To my infinite 
relief, and as good luck would have it, the girl re-appeared with the 
cheese and some fruit, and I observed to the gentleman of the missing 
snuff-box, that la fille would fetch it for him. 

“* Mademoiselle was, accordingly, commissioned to execute the 
errand; but she presently returned, saying there was no tabatiére to 
be found below. 

“* N*importe,’ said the fellow; ‘ bring us some champagne.’ 

“‘ While this very pleasant beverage was gone for, the other officer 
on my right hand discovered that his pocket-handkerchief was absent 
without leave, and ordered Pierre to go to the kitchen and look for it. 
This command, however, was disobeyed in like manner; for my trusty 
follower replied, ‘ The servant will be here directly with the wine, and 
she can bring it you.” The champagne was brought, and ere the cork 
was let loose from its confinement, the pocket-handkerchief was acci- 
dentally discovered under the table! 

“ The girl now left the room; and never shall I forget the look she 
gave me as she closed the door. It seemed to say, the world has closed 
on you for ever!—we shall never see each other again! 

‘‘The bottle was passed, and as Pierre helped himself, he turned 
towards me, and a glance of the eye told what he meant. He put the 
glass to his lips; but placing it suddenly upon the table, said to me, ‘ I 
hope you are not ill, sir? ‘ No,’ I replied. I knew what he meant, 
but I was powerless. He added, ‘ Monsieur must take some cordial;’ 
he put his hands in his pockets, and drew forth a brace of pistols, and 
levelling them with a deadly aim at his opposite neighbours, shot them 
both through the heart at the same moment. He then sprung like a 
tiger on the captain at the foot of the table, which was upset in the 
mélée, caught him by the throat, and called to me to come to his assist- 
ance. I had in some degree recovered from my stupefaction, for my 
senses had been paralysed, if I may use the expression, and ran to the 
faithful fellow. 

“We contrived to pinion the scoundrel, between us; and to make 
assurance doubly sure, Pierre bound one end of the table-cloth over 
the villain’s face, while, with the other, he fastened his arms behind 
him. 

“ ¢ Now, monsieur,’ said he, ‘ stand over this scelerat with your 
pistols, until I return from the stable with a cord; he rushed down 
the stairs, and was back with me in less than two minutes. We 
bound our friend fast, hand and foot. ‘ And now,’ said Pierre, ‘ you 
must remain here until I have ridden to the nearest post-town, which 
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is not above two leagues from this. I will bring back assistance, and 
give our prisoner into safe custody. There is not a living being 
below—the house is empty. You have nothing to apprehend—not a 
soul will molest you. We have cleared the place. I must first catch 
a horse, for ours have been turned loose. There was one in the yard 
just now; and you may rely upon it I will lose no time in returning 
with some military and police, and release you from your unpleasant 
situation.’ 

“T had the satisfaction of hearing my brave and faithful attendant 
gallop off in a few minutes. My position in the meantime was none 
of the pleasantest. I made up my mind to sell my life dearly, in the 
event of any attempt at rescue; and what with watching the door, and 
the wretch at my feet, I had no very agreeable time of it. The two 
hours I thus spent, I thought the longest I had ever experienced. 
Thanks to a merciful Providence, the trial I had undergone was 
brought to a termination. 

“ The indefatigable Pierre returned at length, with a juge de paix, 
and a whole posse of officials on horseback, besides a troop of mounted 
gendarmerie. ‘The prisoner was secured, and the house searched from 
top to bottom—not a living soul was discovered; but in a large vaulted 
underground-cellar were skeletons, and human bodies innumerable— 
some of the latter in every stage of decomposition. ‘There could not 
have been less than from three to four hundred victims. The bodies 
were subsequently removed, by order of the authorities, and interred 
in the cimetiére of Mezieres; the house was razed to the ground by 
the infuriated populace. 

“ Strange to say, the landlord and the lovely girl, who had been 
instrumental in bringing these dark deeds to light, have never been 
heard of from that day to this; and I much fear that the latter perished 
by the hands of the wretch who kept the house. I have sought, by 
every means in my power, to gain some tidings of this beautiful crea- 
ture; but in vain. Money and large rewards have not been wanting; 
and I would at this moment give half I am worth in the world to dis- 
cover what became of her—for to her Lowe my preservation. My tale 
is done, and I fear I may have fatigued you in its narration. I ought 
to mention that Pierre received the large reward offered by the 
government, under which he still holds a lucrative situation in the 
customs, obtained for him by the united interests of the old general 
and my father, as a reward for his courage, presence of mind, and 
fidelity.” 

As my companion finished the relation of his adventure, we pulled 
up at the “ Bear,” at Hungerford. ‘ Well!” said our dragsman, 
“ that’s the most interestingest story I ever heard in my born days.” 
May the reader be of the same opinion! I will only add, that it is 
strictly true in every particular. I parted with my intellectual and 
entertaining fellow-traveller about four miles on this side of Marl- 
borough, not without an earnest request on his part of renewing our 
acquaintance in Paris. ‘That I availed myself of the cordial invitation 
may possibly be made manifest in a future number. 
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THe want of some just and liberal measure of international copyright 
has been severely felt on this side the Atlantic, but with what grievous 
and almost crushing effects has it been attended in America! To be 
sure, the American publishers had no particular reason to complain; nor 
did it appear to a cursory observer, that the American “ reading 
public” were labouring under any intolerable grievance, so long as 
they could purchase in the broad daylight the masterpieces of modern 
literature as soon as they could be torn from the press, at the mere 
price of paper and print;—though it would be very easy to shew that 
in the progress of years both seller and purchaser must be vitally and 
inevitably injured by the apparent or temporary benefit. But the 
American Author—how fared he, in the face of the giant evil! 

Writers in other countries could suffer but little by the want of a 
wiser international arrangement. Even in France and Germany, 
native authors could of course command patronage and purchasers, un- 
affected, comparatively, by any extent to which the tide of English 
publication might set in, whether a popular work happened to be 
merely reprinted amongst them, or produced in a translated form. 
But it was and is far otherwise in the United States, when a native 
and an English author of equal merit are competitors. Of two equal 
stories in the same language, the American’s must of course be 
rejected, because the Englishman’s may be had for nothing. 

Grievous beyond doubt has been the operation of the system, or 
want of system, upon the interests of authors and publishers here, who 
have in a thousand instances seen their fair and just hopes of profit 
and reward struck down, by the introduction of foreign-reprints at 
home, and the total destruction of their sale throughout that immense 
region of readers, called the British possessions abroad! But worse 
than this, bad as it was, has happened to the ill-fated and utterly 
uncared-for American author; for while the popular historian, novelist, 
or poet in this country could still boast of having his “ public” to 
appeal to, and count securely upon his purchasers, however reduced 
by these nibbling narrowing influences, the man of genius, gf whatever 
class, in America, had no public of any kind or quality to boast—no 
readers to reckon upon—for in what Fool’s Paradise was he to dig for 
a publisher! He might as well go into the woods and beat about for 
a phoenix ! 

What, indeed, can be said to justify—what advanced in the way of 
parallel to, a state of things, under which a writer possessed of the 
great original power, the attractive talents, and proportioned celebrity 
that distinguish Fenimore Cooper, is compelled to seek in a country 
not his own, the fair meed of his literary labour! ‘London gives him 
hundreds for his manuscript, and New York buys his printed work 
for a guinea, and reprints it. 

England, however, owes more to Mr. Cooper than he can ever owe 
to her. He has associated his name with our land’s language; he has 
familiarized us with the unknown; he has brought the far-off close to 
us as are our very homes; he has carried us where no author in any 
age or of any class ever carried us before. There is this peculiarity 
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in the writings of Cooper—and a charm lies in the peculiarity, ag? 
element of power quite unconnected with the indisputable talent he 
possesses—that the ground he occupies in most of his leading works 
is new, the scenes are painted for the first time, the agents are for the 
most part strangers; for if we ransacked all European literature we 
should find nothing bearing resemblance to them—and yet we instantly 
recognise what people (out of America, too) pleasantly call their 
“‘ naturalness”—we at once feel them to be true. 

Of course we are not now speaking of his sea-scenes, but his forest- 
scenes. What a fairy-land have these been to thousands! What 
dreams made real—dreams of marvels previously unimagined, and else 
inconceivable ! 

It is long since Cooper’s earliest tales became known in this country 
—long even since they became familiar to readers of all ranks. 
Amidst the wide working of the potent and wondrous spells of Scott, 
whose current of popularity was all but sufficient— 


“ To kill the flock of all affections else,” 


the stranger stood forth and found a willing audience. At his very 
first advance, he manifested the power to startle and impress. In the 
teeth of political prejudice in some quarters, and critical prejudice in 
others—in opposition to the ruling taste, and prepossessions the most 
widely diffused and powerful—he took hosts of readers captive, and 
at once marked them for his own. He established himself as a writer, 
who where he was heard once, would be pretty sure to be heard 
twice. He had something to say, and besides that, he had a manner of 
his own in saying it. People might dislike, might misunderstand, his 
works, but they could not treat them with indifference. They were 
never common-places in what they included, if the outline or even 
the general substance were little better. Good or bad, they were not 
to be laid down, dismissed, forgotten. With all their weaknesses, 
there was sure to be an effect somewhere, whose influence was to be 
an existence for life among the reader’s literary recollections. He 
won his position, then, and he has held his footing. 

When we say that these permanent influences belong to his earliest 
writings, it is of course because we rank these with his best. The 
“ Pilot,” and the “Red Rover,” are tales never read without excite- 
ment, or remembered without, pleasure. The author is, as much as 
any man, at home on the sea; his ships are not as painted ships 


“ Upon a painted ocean ;” 


nevertheless, there is much in these stories that might be cheerfully 
spared, for either the strength of one portion of the book makes the 
rest feeble, or the author quitting the sea for the land, gets really out 
of his element. With one set of characters we are breathing fresh 
air in company with old Nature herself, and with another we are choked 
up in,a theatre, where “nothing is but what is not;” seeing a play, 
and not a good one. ‘To this class belongs a later production, the 
““Water Witch,” which, though less striking in its purposes and 
interest, has its masterly scenes, but weakened by frequent repetition 
in spite of the great skill with which this is managed. 
An instance, moreover, of the fire and animation which Cooper is 
sure to feel when he once gets afloat, of the living effect which he can 
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give to water even though it flow but in a canal, is seen in that bold 
vigorous Venetian boat-race with which the “Bravo” breaks upon us 
so dashingly. Many years have passed since that picture was pre- 
sented to the imagination, but there it is still, associated in its degree 
with proud and high reminiscences of Venice; remembered and kept 
before the mind’s eye, as we remember the contest of the famous bow- 
men, Locksley and Hubert—the colloquy between the immortal Vicar 
and Mr. Jenkinson—or anything else equally unlike, so that it be 
equally true. 

The “ Spy” is another of the tales which, at whatever age they may 
be read, make an impression not easily worn out. With younger and 
more impressible readers, the perusal of it is an event;—so strange, 
various, contradictory, but absorbing, is the interest of character be- 
longing to it. It is written on the author’s favourite plan, of protract- 
ing and reserving while he may, and then plunging to his effect. The 
character of Harvey Birch is brought out, as Birch himself would 
manage an escape, when eyes which must be deceived in spite of their 
vigilance are upon him—slow riding at first, as though nothing was 
intended, a quicker pace insensibly as danger thickens, till the critical 
moment comes and concealment is impossible—then, “ off” is the word. 
The effect of the “ Spy” depends upon the closing pages; it is com- 
paratively flat as we thread the mazy paths that lead us there. The 
repulsiveness created by the spy himself gradually lessens, curiosity 
and admiration as slowly increase, until the final revelation in the 
scene with Washington comes—than which we know of few things 
more impressive or affecting. 

When the poor, despised, baited, trampled man—the seeming spy 
of the enemy, whom a thief at the gallows-tree would have scorned— 
the hunted wretch, who, in his disinterested love of country, has met 
dangers and endured ignominies unspeakable—is recognised by the 
illustrious leader as a friend to the liberties of America—as an incor- 
ruptible, a noble-minded patriot, who must be contented to bear the 
brand of a foe to all he holds dear lest living interests should be com- 
promised—we see a picture which renders this extraordinary character 
a treasured recollection. 

But above all that is best of this author’s delineations, his vivid, 
romantic, and yet truth-stamped pictures of sea-life or land-life, most 
readers will place his portraitures of Indian character, and his ex- 
positions of life under many varying circumstances of interest, in the 
vast wilds and desert regions of America. In the trackless prairie 
and the interminable forest, Cooper seems to have an elasticity of 
existence, a sense and knowledge of life, a fertility of resources and 
expedients, that render him a sort of literary representative of the 
imperishable Leatherstocking himself; and had his contribution to the 
stock of human pleasure been confined solely to bis creation of this 
curious and inimitable character, worked out as it is, with unfaltering 
power, through five successive tales, he would still have “ said his 
say,” and won the kindly and grateful respect of more than one 
country. 

Tee mere extent to which this character is drawn out, renders it a 
literary curiosity. There is scarcely an instance of a conception being 
so fully sustained under the circumstances which have governed the 
completion of this portraiture—this om of a life from youth to 
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age, composed so disjointedly, yet finished with such harmonious rela- 
tionship in all its parts. No character, perhaps, was ever so much 
tried, without wearing out the interest it at first created. No writer 
could run a greater risk, in the attempt to add to such strength, of 
weakening and crippling it. But “ La Longue Carabine” sprang from 
a brain that was conscious of its strength, 


“ And saw as from a tower the end of all.” 


It did seem dangerous to meddle with Him of the renowned Rifle; to 
conduct him into other times and scenes, and force a comparison with 
those wanderings and adventures with Uncas and Chingagook, in 
which such unrivalled powers of stimulating curiosity and protracting 
excitement are displayed. Yet what a new exhibition of the same 
faculty interests and enchains us in the delineation of the old Trapper; 
and how the reality grows upon us, as the years roll over him, and 
we &ee the self-same being, under different modifications of his intelli- 
gence and experience, moving amidst the immeasurable prairie, and, 
when the mighty waste is all one flame, combating the terrific agency 
of fire by turning it against itself. Over and over again may these 
narratives of forest adventure be read, and the scenes are as vivid as 
at first, and the Trapper never grows tedious. 

More daring still was it (but none will regret the daring) to depict, 
in recent years, the youth of a character so established in the partiality 
of all readers; and to carry us back, as in the “ Deerslayer,” to those 
early times when the heart of the simple, honest creature was fiercely 
attacked by desperate beauty, he in his exquisite modesty unconscious 
all the time of his conquest—when, too, his famous rifle first came into 
effective play against a savage of a rare sort, winning for its hopeful 
master the designation of Hawkeye. The “ Pathfinder” followed, 
and worked out other essential points of a character, so powerfully 
conceived, and finished with such mastery of hand, as to be attractive 
in every stage of its history. 

Some one has said that the creation of “ Uncle Toby” was the 
finest compliment ever paid to human nature. Compliments to our 
poor clay, quite as fine, to say the least, are to be found out of Sterne’s 
once over-estimated writings; to our mind, La Longue Carabine 
figures in the select list. 

The portraitures of Indian character have doubtless all the lead- 
ing lines of fidelity; truth seems everywhere to regulate the draw- 
ing; and they are filled up with unfailing power. We never see, as 
in Cooper’s pictures of common people in cities, and soldiers on their 
march, signs of the weak hand and the unnoting eye. He himself seems 
Indian when painting Indians. The instances are numerous. The 
general features of the tribes he has introduced are strongly marked, 
and the individual characteristics are ably discriminated. There is a 
fine fire-eyed young savage, whom we remember in “The Borderers,” 
—he calls to mind the acting of Kean. Of Uncas and his silent heart- 
buried passion it is unnecessary to speak; he stands out brightly in the 
collection. While border-life, savage manners and habits, the “sands 
and shores and desert wildernesses,” retain an interest, Cooper’s tales 
will not be read without a charm. 

We now take up the latest addition to the American novelist’s long 
list—“ Wyandotté; or, the Hutted Knoll.” 
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A short account of this must suffice. It is the history of the 
sufferings of a family settled on the borders, at the outb of the 
Revolution. The head of it, Captain Willoughby, had served in the 
king’s army, until approaching age and other considerations warned 
him to collect his worldly means, and secure a promising settlement 
about one day’s march from Susquehannah. After toiling through 
a full share of the difficulties attendant upon such a step, and just as 
he is beginning to feel at home, surrounded by an attached family, 
the Revolution begins. His son is in the army, a gallant, rising soldier, 
steadfast to his colours; but the father grows argumentative, and wavers 
between freedom to America and fidelity to England. Hence an 
interest arises, which is heightened hourly as the war spreads, and 
apprehensions of danger from the Indians and the lawless adventurers, 
set in motion by the turbulence of the time, begin to prevail. The 
** Hutted Knoll,” so is the imperfectly-fortified place called, becomes 
the object of attack, by a mingled troop of red-skins, and painted 
whites more barbarous still. A large portion of the work discusses 
the preparations for the siege, the conflicting feelings of the family 
and their few dependents, the stratagems employed on both sides, and 
the hair-breadth escapes and romantic adventures of the chief persons 
of the story. The end is tragic; death sweeping away most of the 
actors, and leaving a solitary marriage, like a flower, blossoming above 
the grave. 

As in many of his former works, the author takes his time before 
he throws in his interest. He suffers our feelings to lie fallow, and 
then to be sure we have a fair crop of emotion. The power he has 
so often displayed of concentrating his force upon one spot, and work- 
ing excitement hy dint of going doggedly into details which seem of minor 
importance, and are often tedious, until the catastrophe shoots up, like 
a pyramid from a broad naked level, he has employed here, and with 
effect. It is unfair to complain that much of the narrative is dull, 
when the dullness is a necessary step to the excitement; but however 
essential to the plan, it may not the less be felt sometimes. 

There are two female figures charmingly drawn; one is Willoughby’s 
daughter, who marries, and dies most needlessly; the other, Maud, a 
frank, beautiful, impassioned girl, who is his daughter in all but birth, 
and a fond and ardently loving sister to his son, until, on the eve of 
womanhood, an instinct of her sex reminds her that there is no rela- 
tionship, and another kind of love brings alternately shadow and sun- 
shine across her path. The son shares this feeling, and a love-conflict, 
delicately managed, gives rise to several touching scenes, which ter- 
minate happily at the altar. 

Wyandotté himself is a character peculiarly the author’s own. He 
is a sort of half-outcast from the Indians, a “ Tuscarora,” who had 
attached himself to the whites, acquired the soubriquet of Saucy Nick, 
picked up their language, and blended a hundred bad qualities with 
many good ones. As Saucy Nick, he had been flogged by his military 
master; but he continues in his service, cherishing revenge, and be- 
thinking him that he is a great chief though degenerate, until by 
degrees he abandons to some extent his depraved and rum-drinking 


habits. It is at this period, that Willoughby, when in er, 
and exasperated by the desertion of some of his people, Go be: 
again with the lash. The Indian’s bgeK, as the threat is uttered, seems 
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to feel the old wounds; and the desire of revenge burns into his 
heart :— 


“* Listen,’ said the Indian, sternly. ‘Cap’in ole man. Got a head like 
snow on rock. He bold soldier; but he no got wisdom enough for gray hair. 
Why he put he hand rough on place where whip strike? Wise man nebber do 
dat, Last winter he cold; fire wanted to make him warm. Much ice, much 
storm, much snow. World seem bad—fit only for bear, and snake, dat hide in 
rock. Well; winter gone away; ice gone away ; snow gone away; storm goue 


away. Summer come in his place. Ebbery ting good; ebbery t’ing pleasant. 
Why tink of winter when summer come, and drive him away wid pleasant sky ?”” 


The Captain replies to this :— 


“*In order to provide for its return. He who never thought of the evil day in 


the hour of his prosperity, would find that he has forgotten, not only a duty, but 
the course of wisdom.’ ” 


“*He not wise!’ said Nick, sternly. ‘Cap’in pale-face chief. He got garrison ; 
got soldier; got musket. Well, he flog warrior’s back; make blood come. Dat 


bad enough ; worse to put finger on ole sore, and make ’e pain, and ’e shame, come 
back ag’in.’” 


Wyandotté is important to the Captain; he can give information, 
but is distrusted—yet he tells truth. His replies are characteristic:— 


“* Answer the questions in the order in which I put them.’ 


“ * Wyandotté not newspaper to tell ebbery ting at once. Let cap’in talk like 
one chief speaking to anoder.’ 


“* Then, tell me first what you know of this party at the mill. Are there many 
pale-faces in it?’ 

“* Put em in the river,’ answered the Indian, sententiously ;*‘ water tell the trut’.’ 

“« You think that there are many among them that would wash white ?’” 


Distrust of the Indian continues, in spite of many tokens of devo- 
tion, and of feelings the most grateful and refined, evinced towards the 
ladies of the party—indeed to all who use him kindly. There is a 
delicacy in his conduct that justifies even the appellation by which the 
author characterizes him, “this forest gentleman.” But Captain 
Willoughby has a too vivid sense of the man’s failings and degrada- 
tion; he threatens him with flogging once more; and the forest gen- 
tleman, amidst a thousand proofs of gratitude and affection for the 
family, decoys the head of it into the woods, and avenges himself by 
a most deliberate assassination. “ The old sores smarted.” 

After the commission of this cold-blooded murder, we have some 
difficulty in reconciling ourselves to the friendly offices of the savage 
towards the wife and children, and in appreciating his delicacy and 
refinements. Yet we must hold steadily the thread whose windings 
lead us into the recesses of the Indian nature, and we may find con- 
sistency in his desire to soften the blow to his favourite, the innocent 
Maud, who is not the daughter of Willoughby, whom he has murdered. 


“*QOh! is it so, Nick !—can it be so?’ she said; ‘my father has fallen in this 
dreadful business ?” 

“*Fader kill twenty year ago; tell you dat how often?’ answered the Tusca- 
rora, angrily; for in his anxiety to lessen the shock to Maud, for whom this 
wayward savage had a strange sentiment of affection that had grown out of 
her gentle kindnesses to himself on a hundred occasions, he fancied, if she 
knew that Captain Willoughby was not actually her father, her grief at his loss 
would be less. ‘Why you call dis fader, when dat fader. Nick know fader and 
moder. Major no ioedar as 


And there is a touch of consummate art in the Indian afterwards. 
Though he has so recently urged Maud’s want of natural affinity to 
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the family as a reason why she should not grieve, he reminds her of 
the imaginary connexion, when proposing to effect the release of her 
lover (the Major, who has been taken prisoner) and to engage her in 
_ attempt. Understanding a woman’s feelings, he omits the word 
over :— 


“*Come wid Wyandotté—he great chief—shew young squau where to find 

The great chief Wyandotté is converted to Christianity and dies 
forgiven—a fate with which the author might have been content, 
without throwing in a reflection which seems to aim at discovering 
some palliation of the most monstrous crime, in the usages of a portion 
of civilized society. We are sorry to quote what follows:— 


“Let not the self-styled Christians of civilized society affect horror at this in- 
stance of savage justice, so long as they go the whole length of the law of their 
several communities in avenging their own fancied wrongs, using the dagger of 
calumny instead of the scalping-knife, and rending and tearing their victims by the 
agency of gold and power, like so many beasts of the field, in all the forms and 
modes that legal vindictiveness will either justify or tolerate, often exceeding those 
broad limits, indeed, and seeking impunity behind perjuries and frauds.” 


We admire Mr. Cooper’s talents, and we can enter into his feeling 
of impatient indignation at calumny and wrong; but the phrase, 
“ savage justice,” should never have been written; nor has any man 
a right to charge any order of civilized society with “ affecting horror” 
of the foulest crime known to it. 

For the rest, we wish him health and honour always. 





NO CONCEALMENT S! 
A Domestic Dilemma. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


Ir was agreed between us before we married—nay, it was made a sine 
qua non on both sides, and established as a Mede-and-Persian matri- 
monial law—that there were to be “no concealments between us!” 
As many confidences as we could contrive to secure by and for each 
other, but no secret unshared. What I knew, she was to know; what 
she heard, I was to hear. Our eyes and ears, our hearts and souls 
even, were to be eyes, ears, hearts, and souls, in common. 
We might have our little mistakes now and then, brief controversies, 
momentary dissensions even—transparent shadows flitting between us 
and felicity, like thin fleecy clouds over the moon’s face that rather 
embellish than obscure the light—but there was to be no mystery. 
We were not to pretend to throw open our whole hearts to the ay 
inmost recesses, and then lock up one particular chamber better wort 
peeping into, perhaps, than all the rest. No; we were to have no 
reserved key, but be free to pry into everything, Bluebeardisms and 
all. 
And admirably the system worked. “Marianne,” said. I, “you 
know you are at full liberty to rans: 











my writing-desk at all hours; 
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there can be nothing there or elsewhere that I should conceal from 
you. Any letters of mine, as soon as they arrive, you are free to 
open, only taking care to place them in my letter-case, that I may be 
sure to see them. Or if they should come first into my hands, you 
would only find them open instead of sealed, that’s all the difference.” 

“ And I’m sure,” would be the reply, “I shall always be as unre- 
served with you. I should never dream of receiving any letter, and 
then locking it up, or hiding it. If it only enclosed a milliner’s bill, I 
should bring it to you.” 

“Thank you, my dear. Charming confidence!” 

It certainly worked admirably for a long while—two or three 
months—and might have been quite a perfect system, only we had 
bound ourselves by such solemn vows to have no concealments from 
one another, that conscience was rarely quite at ease, and sometimes 
felt its rose-leaves a little rumpled and uncomfortable, when happening 
to call to recollection some trifling affair that had never been commu- 
nicated, for the simple reason that it had never been remembered. 

As for myself I cannot say that I was so much a victim to sensi- 
bility, thus wrought upon by a too literal reading of the bond into 
which we had both entered; Marianne was the principal martyr. 

Sometimes, perhaps, I found her looking at me at breakfast with 
almost half a tear in each eye, her coffee getting cold, and her news- 
paper (containing possibly a breach of promise, or even a murder) 
unread. After scalding my throat with my hot second cup in a na- 
tural emotion of surprise, as well as anxiety to know what was the 
matter, I discovered that she did not feel “ quite right,” but rather as 
if she were intentionally suppressing a fact which I had a claim to 
know—that she was quite sure she had no motive for concealment, 
and was even unconscious of having a secret, until she woke up in the 
night thinking about it—and really, then, foolish as it was, she could 
not help crying about it too; for of this she was certain, that there 
could be no affection where there was concealment. 

And what was the mighty secret after all! 

“Oh, no! you mistake me. It is no mighty secret—far from it; 
for they are only mere acquaintances, the Pimbles, though pleasant 
people enough; but I fancied the concealment might look intentional. 
It is something Mrs. Pimble told me the other day when we dined 
there. There is a probability of her girl marrying; yes, so she says; 
pretty well—an India man; but I believe the event will not take 
place these ten months.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s all, the secret was not a mighty one. I could 
have waited the ten months for the news, and you know I should have 
been sure to have heard it then.” 

“ That’s very true, my dear; but then, you know, in the meantime, 
concealment F 

Such sensibility could not be too tenderly estimated; and when I 
looked round my little world of friends, and my wide universe of 
acquaintances, delightful indeed was the contrast which this candour 
and openness presented. In all directions I could hear family phrases 
flying. about, such as—“ My wife knows nothing of this;” or, “ You 
need not mention it before Edward ;” or, “‘ There is no occasion to tell 
Jane things of this kind;” or, ‘‘ He hates to hear about such matters, 
so not a syllable, if you please;” while we, in our little matrimonial 
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sanctum, had set up a confessional for all innocent communications, and 
as often as we had anything to say, and a good deal oftener, to that 
we could repair for a blissful interchange of confidence. 

It was necessary to give a thought occasionally to the chilling re- 
serve discernible in families around us, for so I could afford to think 
less of the trifling inconveniences attendant upon our own system. 
Every day brought with it a half dozen small secrets for Mrs. Shallow- 
love to hide from her husband—“ matters that for her part she had 
no idea of telling S. about;” but, on the contrary, every day brought 
to my ears, fresh from the innocent lips of my wife, a hundred absur- 
dities which there was no earthly occasion to mention to anybody. 

“Qh, you are here, are you! I have only just six words—when 
you have finished your letters wil! do.” 

“No, Marianne, now; I’m ready to listen”—and my pen would be 
laid down, of course. 

“Presently would do as well, but I wished to tell you that I have 
heard from mamma a 

“Yesterday, my love. She was quite well, all was going smoothly, 
and she had nothing to communicate, you told me.” 

“Yes, but I have heard again from her this morning; half-an-hour 
ago, only I have had no opportunity of telling you, and I can’t bear 
anything to be dwelling on my mind. Here is her letter, you can 
read it. She has no intelligence to add to that she sent yesterday, and 
has therefore nothing to say.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Oh, and I never told you that Mr. Duckit has let his house-——” 

“Was his house to let, Marianne? I didn’t know a 

“Yes. Oh, yes, his house was to let; and he has now let it, I am 
told—the fixtures taken at a fair valuation. Besides that, it seems he 
means to retire from business, and sell his Canadian property.” 

*‘ Ah, very well, Marianne; I suppose he knows his own business, 
whatever it is, though we scarcely know him but by sight.” 

“No, to be sure, we know nothing of him, only I thought I wouldn’t 
conceal———Oh, and that little Miss Elderby, a chattering thing—she 
has just been here, and I fancied you would wonder what in the world 
she could be telling me——” 

“ Not I, indeed ; and I hope you don’t think it necessary-——” 

“ Yes, but I do; though there’s really little or nothing to tell, ex- 
cept that Dr. Quick has had notice this morning to be in attendance 
at the Rectory”—(a little cough here)—“ the rector prays for a little 
girl, as they have but eight—but I understand his wife’s wishes in 
that respect are not exactly his.” 

“T heartily wish, my dear, that both parties may be gratified ; and 
now, if you have no objection, I'll finish my letter.” 

“To be sure, certainly; indeed I have nothing to add, nor should I 
‘have communicated all this, and certainly not the particulars last 
mentioned, relative to affairs at the Rectory, only I am of opinion that 
where there is concealment——” 

It was natural that I should contract, to some extent, the same 
habit ; and I at first found myself gravely relieving my mind of a 
multitude of insignificances daily, the smallness of which made them 
@ tremendous burthen to bear. Perhaps some event undisclosed, un- 


confided—concealed, suppressed withii my own bosom—has been 
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recollected after quitting the house to take my morning stroll; and 
the door has been opened again, that I might mention the interesting 
fact—— 

“I quite forgot to apprise you, Marianne, of a step which I con- 
ceived it right to take two days ago. I have ordered a new hat—-as 
you rather object to the shape of this—and I would not have you be 
taken by surprise.” 

Or perhaps, when she was just starting on her own trip, I called 
her back to say—‘‘ About the county-asylum, to which I talked of 
subscribing a couple of pounds. Dearest Marianne, that there may 
be no concealment in anything between us two, I now mention to you, 
that I have made it guineas!” 

But this scrupulousness on my side soon vanished, and I began to 
find that I had nothing in the world to communicate, unless an affair 
of consequence had happened. Not so my wife; there is no end to 
the feminine conscience under the influence of affection. 

It was a little inconvenient to be aroused out of my after-dinner 
nap, for the mere purpose of receiving a proof that she had nothing to 
conceal, contained in a demonstration that she had nothing to disclose. 
But it was still worse, when, in the midst of a fiery discussion at the 
club, to be summoned down to the door, and to find Marianne’s eager 
honest face gleaming with a piece of intelligence which she felt it 
wicked to withhold. 

** My darling creature,” I cried, “ such anxiety and confidential de- 
votion makes the very heart speak within one!—*“ my darling creature, 
so you have something to say, and came here that I might not 
lose-——” 

* Yes, to be sure; and so I thought we would drive round this way, 
for I can keep nothing to myself. The rector’s disappointed—it’s a 
boy w 

We never had, however, the least syllable of complaint between us 
to check the course of mutual confidence; unless it might be thought 
to come in the form of a small exclamation of surprise, now and then, 
from the lips of Marianne, at accidentally discovering some insignifi- 
cance which I had omitted to mention at the confessional. 

* And so,” Marianne would cry, “ you met Mr. Walker the other 
day! He told me last night, when he came and sat by me, that he had 
seen you lately!” 

“Walker! yes, to be sure, I met him a fortnight ago in Pall Mall.” 

** You never told me!” 

“« My dear, I forgot it before I reached home.” 

“ How strange! Now I should have told you !” 

That she would. 

** When you asked that gentleman in the blue stock to sing last 
night, you praised his fine voice; I never knew you had heard him 
before.” 

** Yes, my dear, I dropped in one night, you may remember, in 
Wimpole-street, when there was a little music going on. He sang 
there.” 

“ Really! and so he sang there!” cried Marianne. “ Well, I never 
knew that till now!” 

But I must confess, that about the end of the first twelvemonth of 
our married life, Marianne, perhaps for want of a real grievance, began 
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to imagine one. No, it did not amount to that either. I should 
rather say, that she took a needless objection to one family group 
amongst our acquaintances, and cherished a mild dislike which our 
system of candour and open confession would not of course permit her 
to conceal. 

There was something a little peculiar in the tone of the people, that 
gave a kind of excuse to her objections. I had not known them long, 
not at all intimately, yet they wrote to me as to an old friend. As 
often as Marianne glanced over a letter of theirs, the foolish fluttering 
thing (never must she see this page!) felt half inclined to tear it, as 
an unwarrantable and impertinent freedom. There were some young 
girls too in the case, all monstrous innocent, but giddy as wild birds, 
and Marianne in fact did not at all like their chirping. 

I naturally did what I could to discourage the intimacy, but that 
was not so easy to accomplish delicately. The letters would come 
now and then, and my wife would glance over them as usual, lest, as 
she truly observed, it should appear that she in the least minded such 
frivolity. 

One evening, returning home after a short ramble, I found on the 
table some parcels of books and papers, which had arrived for me 
during my absence. Marianne made some reference to them as 
matters I had anticipated, and left me to open, search, and peruse. 
Underneath them, on the table, I then found a post-letter, directed in 
a handwriting not unknown, yet not familiar to me. It was from one 
of my lively freedom-loving friends—the well-meaning, but not over- 
refined correspondent, whose gaiety had caused many a little shadow 
to creep over the fair brow of my Marianne. 

This letter I read, and then read again, and then laid down with a 
feeling of regret not unmixed with anger. I felt that my correspon- 
dent had no right, by any conceivable law of feeling or privilege of 
society, to address me in a manner so mistakeable. I was then asso- 
ciated with their dearest friends; nay, it might have been supposed 
that I was their near relative, and that I had known them for years 
was a thing legible in every line! 

They commanded rather than invited my presence; I must join 
them in their excursion; it was all settled; my excellent friends the 
s, and s, whose names I could not have spelt, and whose 
faces I should not know; Wednesday morning early; magnificent 
scenery, soul-stirring associations; invigorating breezes, wild freshness 
of nature; delightful arrangement, party perfectly Bocaccian. Not a 
word about my wife. I did think it cool, and it heated me accordingly. 

But its effect on me was of no consequence—what would be its 
effect on the mind of Marianne! So familiar was the tone and style 
of the epistle, so absurdly inconsistent with the account I had always 
given, that although I feared not its power to work any unkind sus- 
picion in her mind, I knew well that it would disturb and annoy her. 
Perfectly blameless as I was, it must yet seem—so very free was my 
correspondent—that I had insensibly, inadvertently encouraged the 
unaccountable familiarity. I resolved, after a minute’s consideration, 
to spare her the annoyance. Why should she, angel that she was 
(and is, whether she should chance to see this paper or not!), be even 
a momentary sufferer by such impertinence! But how to take in safety 
this first step into the dark regions of secrecy!—how to manage the 
first violation of our compact!—how to efféct my First Concealment: 
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Mark, ye married youth, that ye may avoid! I said I was blame- 
less—and yet I must needs turn schemer, and work with the tpols of 


t. 

The letter, having been found under the packets, had been unob- 
served by me until their removal. Marianne had made no mention 
of it, the seal was unbroken—perhaps she had not seen it at all. 
What then so easy? J would burn it at once. Not so;—stop! If 
she had not seen the letter itself, she must have heard the postman’s 
knock—our house was not so large (how the family has increased!), 
and she knew that a@ letter had been left. To put it aside—to half- 
hide it for the evening, would, if she should chance to notice its ab- 
sence, or spy the epistle itself, look most awkward and suspicious. It 
would denote my consciousness of something, and deprive me of the 
power of explaining anything. I should be convicted of a desire to 
conceal, without profiting by my guilt. 

The thought struck me—yes, I had it. Happily the letter, though 
from the same family party, was not from the same person who had 
frequently written; and even if Marianne had seen it, it was unlikely 
that she had recognised the hand. Forth from my pocket I drew a 
letter which I had brought from the club—it was from Tom Jones, 
of St. John’s, to come and smoke with him. Triumphantly drawing 
Tom’s letter from its envelope, and performing the same operation 
with respect to the new comer, I placed the jolly smoker’s summons 
in the envelope of my objectionable correspondent, thrust one into my 
pocket, and threw the other carelessly on the table. There it lay! 
To all appearance, the very same, save and except its broken seal, that 
I had found there! That was the letter just left by the postman! 
What a masterpiece of policy. 

1 felt, at the moment, that I ought at least to get a secretaryship to 
an embassy from the government. My talents had been sadly thrown 
away—buried alive under heaps of honesty! 

While thus pleasantly musing, wandering as I may say between 
Constantinople and Madrid, Marianne entered. I was then deeply 
busied in my books and papers. There lay the clever deception—the 
innocent, the criminal epistle,—the sheep in wolf’s clothing. My 
Marianne, after a minute or two, approached the table, and took it up. 
I never raised my eyes, nor seemed conscious of the action. There 
was silence —broken but by the rustling of my papers. ‘ Yes,” 
thought I, “ you may read with quiet nerves—you cannot know how 
cunningly I have contrived to spare you an annoyance!” 

No sooner had the thought been conceived, than a faint moan, a low 
cry of fright and pain, startled my inmost soul. I looked up, and saw 
my wife’s face perfectly white— 


“ The lively blood had gone to guard her heart.” 


Her limbs trembled—fear and anguish were diffused all over her, and 
she dropped at my feet. I could not speak, surprise kept me dumb, 
and her feelings first found a voice. , 

“ Oh! what have I done? and what have you done? That is not 
the letter, but the envelope only. The child, your little nephew, was 
in th room when it came, and before I could see what. he was doing, 
had seized it and found one side of the cover open—see, here it is— 
he read the name of the writer—I saw nota word, but only know from 
whom it came. Oh, why this mystery—this dreadful deception? 
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What am I to think, what fear, what suffer!” And then she sank 
powerless upon my knees. 

A hundred feelings crowded stiflingly into my heart at that instant, 
but assuredly a silly feeling was uppermost. I had not the emotion of 
a rascal, of a hypocrite; but I am able to announce to the public in 
general that the feeling of an enormous fool is a singularly disagree- 
able one. 

Evasion would have been meanness, madness—besides, it was im- 
possible; and with crimsoned cheeks, I instantly fell to my confessions. 
I explained all in ten words. I drew the real letter—that infernal 
well-intentioned missive—from my pocket. I convinced her that 
there was nothing in it, and that I had been betrayed into the most 
intense folly by anxiety for her—by respect for her very mistakes— 
by disinterested fondness and affection. 

And she believed as readily as she doubted. Well might she doubt, 
and well might she believe. From that moment—good or evil—there 
have been NO CONCEALMENTS. 
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POETRY. 


A Lay and Songs of Home, by Georgiana Bennet. The poems—for many 
are so entitled to be called—in this little volume, breathe a passionate sincerity. 
They could only have been written by one whose ardent mind had been taken 
full possession of by an enthusiasm for song, whose very blood ebbed and 
flowed obedient to the ruling star—a star, that has been sometimes found 
shining somewhat too near the planet that governs the watery tides. 

Not only is the passion for poetry—and with anything less than a passion, 
how should poetry have existence in any nature—not only is it made mani- 
fest in every page of the book, but many tokens of a maturing though still 
imperfect power to give expression to it consistently, to harmonize the wild 
throng of thoughts, and control the yet headlong impulses of the heart, are 
here too. 

Besides this, it may be safely said, that these poems could never have been 
written but by one who is either worked upon by the phantasmagoria of a 
vivid imagination, or has suffered in reality beyond her years, by the neces- 
sitous evils of life, the pangs that turn fate’s arrows into pens, and set poets 
raving. We have not for years perused pages so blotted with tears—perused, 
in prose or verse, such wild, earnest, painful recoris of personal suffering, 
sorrow, disappointment—such disclosures of deep and dark feelings of bereave- 
ment, loneliness, and gloom ;—nor, on the other hand, have we lately read of 
such enthusiastic aspirations for fame—above all, of such a daring, we hope 
not deceptive, consciousness of the power to command it. 

It is true, we have read such records before. A great portion of the spon- 
taneous music of poor lamented L. E. L. sung of purely fictitious woes ; three- 
fourths of her impassioned song is a tale of personal suffering, disappointment, 
and despondency, which she never sustained, and which those who knew and 
lived beside her in the cordial confidences of friendship, could best shew to be 
merely dreams cherished as subjects for verse. Her literary executor, who 
knew her as well as any person, tells us that these haunting memories, crushed 
affections, ruined hopes, and blighted enjoyments, were in most of her 
but mere terms of art—a bruised heart was a professional necessary, and a 
blighted spirit was a literary resource. Her gonstant and hackneyed use of 
pe materials for the kind of verse which flowed with such wonderful freedom 
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from her pen, detracts not one iota from the influence still exercised over us 
by the more really Frauen and thoughtful of her writings—the more 
mournful, solemn, and deeply imagined of her after-poems. 

But of course the greatest, and most enduring record of the personal-suffer- 
ing school, in modern poetry, is “Childe Harold.” Though much of the 
enclensoholy picture—the “dioramic view” of gloom and anguish, wrong, 
bitterness, and savage desolation, was notoriously overcharged—enough re- 
mains to shew, if something in the very tone of the poet had not of itself 
spoken most convincingly to the heart, that he was singing of no fictitious 
woes, but was in the main terribly in earnest. 

There is something of the same quality impressing the reader to a similar 
effect, in the tone and manner of the poet now singing to us a “ Lay of her 
Home ;” though, by the way, a “ Lay of the Universe” would have been an 
apter title for a strain that extends now from England to Italy, and then 
stretches as easily to India—celebrating not merely a host of moral and intel- 
lectual faculties incidentally, but commemorating persons and events beside— 
Oliver Cromwell at one time, and the Prince of Wales’ Christening at another. 

‘Childe Harold” is the immediate source of inspiration ; and with the form 
of the stanza, the writer has caught, insensibly, perhaps, the exact manner and 
method of her master ; the same flying from individual to general principles— 
the same mingling of the actual and the ideal—the same fitful wanderings of 
memory, and abrupt expressions of despondency and wretchedness ; all which, 
vahewsl by historical or imaginative episodes of considerable merit, would be 
utterly unendurable, if there were not over all an air of intense earnestness—a 
passionate expression that awakens a corresponding fervour, and an unaffected 
sympathy as we read. 

In one material point of philosophy, there is a grand distinction indeed 
between the world-wearied Byron and his disciple. The lady's gloom, deep, 
and often mysterious as it is, is ever bounded by a sunshine as resplendent. 
Her song, howsoever it begins, commonly ends in Religion ; and though her 
muse would cover the green and flower-spread earth with a funeral pall, she 
still leaves the summer heaven blue and open above. 

We must not close without some examples of the spirit in which the model- 
poem has been remembered, and of the force and grace often displayed in the 
execution. We take these as characteristic—not as the best, by any means : 


“ Mine is a spirit not to be subdued, 

Nor utterly be crush’d, though beaten down ;— 
Once more, emerging from my solitude, 

I seek to win the guerdon of renown,— 

For others’ sake, to grasp Fame’s proudest crown, 
To make my name an honour’d one :—yes, I 

Who long have borne in silence the world’s frown, 
Arouse from my deep sleep of apathy, 
And strive to win a name whose mem’ry shall not die! 


“ I strive no more with feelings proud and high— 

Fate may depress me,—as the thunder shower, 
Suddenly falling from the clouded sky, 

Bends to the earth the wild unshelter’d flower, 

But even as that revives in brighter hour, 
My heart may rise triumphant over woe ; 

ighted, not crush’d, by the dread tempest’s power :— 

And while sweet feelings do not cease to glow, 
And sense and life be left, my rude, wild strain must flow ! 


“ Yet vain for me to hope for earthly bliss,— 

Of human happiness I dare not dream, 

But look for peace in brighter realms than this ;— 
My barque floats slowly down life’s troubled stream, 
The sky is dark above me,—not a beam 

Breaks through the gloom ; and hope’s fond reign is o’er ! 
But my own sorrows shall not form my theme, 

Nor the sad thoughts which haunt me evermore,— 

But turn we now to Fancy’s dear familiar lore!” 
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The abrupt diversion to “fancy’s lore” is characteristic of the model ; so 
are all.the turns of the poem. The apostrophe to the Prince's Christening is 
graceful, and recals to mind the introduction of the famous stanzas on the 
dead Princess in “Childe Harold.” One severe loss is pictured in a thousand 
touching allusions ; indeed, one consciousness of an unsubsiding grief may be 
said to pervade whatever is here penned—the loss of a father. There is along 
passage in the chief poem, which is evidently an outpouring of the heart, and 
not to be read without tears. It is too long to quote entire— 


“ Return, return to earth, my Sire! once more ; 

Life hath no joy without thee—oh, return ! 
And I will be more docile than of yore, 

More watchful of thy wishes; for I yearn 

To shew how bright Affection’s lamp can burn !— 
Yet ’tis a selfish wish,—and well for thee 

That my wild prayer is vain :—and I do mourn 
To deem that I could wish that thou shouldst be 
Again on this dark earth, to share its griefs with me! 


“ Awhile farewell, mine own beloved Sire! 
‘The heart may break, yet brokenly live on,’ 
And my worn spirit ceases to aspire 
After the things of earth, for Tuov art gone, 
For whom the vain, vain prize I would have won ;— 
Yes—Tnov art gone, and I—am desoiate! 
I had not struggled even as I have done, 
But that the thought of thee could still create 
A spirit to endure—a power to conquer—Fate !” 


If the “ worn heart” and the “ haughty spirit” here so frequently depicted, 
could be wrought upon to exercise more happily the gifts of intellect and 
imagination, of which this volume of mournful verse is a convincing evi- 
dence, the writer would find open before her a far surer path to the poet’s 
dazzling recompence, Fame—and its pleasant attendant, Envy. 





Paris and its People-—By the author of “ Random Recollections of the 
Lords and Commons,” §:c.—Mr. Grant makes the most of his time. During 
a fortnight’s stay in Paris, he contrives to examine the aspects of the various 
classes composing its society ; to glance at the state of its morals and its crime ; 
to institute comparisons between the habits and manners of its people and those 
of our own; to describe its newspaper press, its literature, literary men, and 
publishers ; to visit its thousand hotels, cafés, restaurants, estaminets, cabarets, 
and theatres; to lounge eg its boulevards ; to lave his limbs in its Chinese, 
Algerine, and floating baths on the Seine; to thread its glittering ges ; 
to attend mass at Notre Dame, Notre Dame de Lorette, and Saint Roch ; to 
expatiate upon its pretty women, comforting himself the while that we have 

rettier women (if not so well dressed) in London; to count the bearded 
boons with bad cigars in their mouths, whom he met at every turn ; to ride 
in omnibuses and cabs ; to fly by railway to Saint Cloud, Saint Germain, and 
Versailles ; to dine at the. Rocher, and sip Lafitte of the premitre qualité; to 
visit the public libraries, hospitals, prisons, and legislative chambers ; to sen- 
timentalize in Pére La Chaise; to describe the river, the bridges, the streets, 
the houses; to discuss the state of political feeling; to weigh the whole 
system of government ; and lastly, to cast a retrospective glance over the early 
origin and history of the renowned city. All this he accomplishes easily and 
pleasantly in a fortnight; and he embellishes his book, moreover, appro- 
priately enough, with a Daguerreotype portrait of himself, which we think 
(notwithstan ing his protest against such) would have been materially im- 
proved by a well-grown beard, of the true Rue Saint Honoré wth. Nes 

Hastily put together, as these volumes necessarily are, and abounding in 
faults as they do, they are nevertheless agreeable and readable, and contain a 
great deal of information, which, if not new, atAéast has the air of novelty, 
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while they exhibit very remarkable ae of the industry of the writer. 
Taken altogether, they form an excellent guide-book to the French capital ; 
far better than the wretched affair published by Galignani. A manual, 
indeed, for the stranger in Paris, free from the influence of hotel-keepers 
and from other influences, is a positive desideratum. 














Friendship’s Offering for 1844. It is not always of late years that an 
“annual” could be called, in literal language, an offering of friendship; but if 
to many the phrase may be thought less applicable than it formerly was, the 
very reverse is the case with “ Friendship’s Offering” itself. It comes out 
like a small giant refreshed, swollen indeed to a full size, and clad in beauty. 
Its contemporaries, comic and sentimental, are still numerous, but not mate- 
rially changed; but here we have one of the oldest transformed into the 
newest, and its novelty claims notice. Of the plates, the frontispiece from a 

icture by Mr. Stone, deservedly takes the lead; and of the first item of the 
iterary contents, a still more expressive opinion can be ce by transferring 
it to this page. Too seldom does the pen that furnished it afford the oppor- 
tunity. 














“TO OUR NEIGHBOUR’S HEALTH.—BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


“ Senp the red wine round to-night ; 
For the blast is bitter cold. 
Let us sing a song that’s light : 
Merry rhymes are good as gold. 


“ Here’s unto our neighbour's health ! 


“* He is an abbot, then, at least ??— 
‘No, he’s neither proud nor blithe; 
Nor a stall-fed burly beast, 
Gluttoning on the paupers’ tithe. 


“* He is brave, but he is meek; 








Oh, he plays the better part ; Not as judge or soldier seems ; 
Doing good, but not by stealth :— | Not like abbot, proud and sleek: 
Is he not a noble heart ? Yet his dreams are starry dreams,— 





“Should you bid me tell his name,— “* Such as lit the world of old, 
Shew wherein his virtues dwell ; Through the darkness of her way ; 
Faith, (I speak it to my shame,) Such as might, if clearly told, 
I should scarce know what to tell. Guide blind Future into day. 









| “* Never hath he sought to rise 
On a friend’s or neighbour’s fall ; 
Never slurr’d a foe with lies ; 
Never shrank from Hunger’s call. 


“* Ts he—?’—* Sir, he is a thing 
Cast in common human clay ; 
*T ween a beggar and a king; 
Fit to order or obey.’ 







“* But from morning until eve, 
And through Autumn unto Spring, 
He hath kept his course, (believe,) 
Courting neither slave nor king. 





“* He is, then, a soldier brave ??— 
*No: he doth not kill his kin, 
Pampering the luxurious grave 
With the blood and bones of sin.’ 










“*Or a judge ?—* He doth not sit, | “ *« He,—whatever be his name, 
Making hucksters’ bargains plain ; For I know it not aright— 
Piercing cobwebs with his wit ; | He deserves a wider fame:— _ 
Cutting tangled knots in twain.’ Come! here’s to his health to-night!’” 


There is some prose almost as good in this varied volume; and nothing 
better of its class is likely to appear before or after Christmas, than “The 
Secret” (inauspiciously named) of Miss Camilla Toulmin. Serious and 
sparkling by turns, it is animated and graceful everywhere. Mrs. S.C. Hall's 
Irish Sketch has the stamp of true character upon it ; and excellent, as varieties, 
are the contributions of Leitch Ritchie; his “Immoral Essays” are right 
mirthful moralities. 
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The Musical Bijou for 1844, published by D'Almaine, is, we beg to inform 
our fair readers, more gorgeously embellished this year than ever, besides 
containing a charming selection of vocal and instrumental music, and we cor- 
dially recommend it to their pianos. 












































JOHN MANESTY, 


The Liverpool Merchant. 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION, BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


COMMERCIAL LAW AND THE LAW OF ARREST. — ROBIN’S SHARP PRACTICE, AND 
MANESTY'S ATONEMENT. 


WE have already seen that the more zealous of the elders of Seal- 
street had some calls upon his attention far more urgent than anything 
relative to the state of slavery in Africa. He was practically taught 
that a man-snapping trade existed nearer home, to which his wandering 
philanthropy had never paid any attention; and that it was put into 
execution by a class of men whom cowardice, not conscience, prevents 
from being engaged in direct piracy or absolute highway robbery. 
Shuckleborough, irritated to the last degree at the intolerable insolence 
of Habergam in daring to say a word respecting the affairs of a man 
to whom he was in debt, and not unfairly annoyed that any one should 
give the slightest attention to a story at once so calumnious and absurd, 
especially one who was on familiar terms with his master, and who 
must have known the utter impossibility of the monstrous tale, attended 
with his account, which reached no small sum, most carefully and 
scientifically drawn up, at Habakkuk’s office at eight o'clock on 
Monday morning. With a grave courtesy, which it cost him much 
trouble to assume, and had been in a great measure acquired by many 
sedative whiffs of tobacco, he presented the paper exhibiting the fatal 
balance. 

“If it be convenient to Mr. Habergam,” he said, “ to discharge in 
the course of the forenoon, we should feel it as an obligation.” 

“ Are thee not coming before the time promised, friend Robin ?” 
said the alarmed corn-factor. ‘I thought thee had told me I should 
have had further time on these unfortunate bills of Brown, Badger, 
and Co., which have done me so much mischief.” 

“ Unfortunate they may well be called, Mr. Habergam,” returned 
Shuckleborough; “ but in my mind more unfortunate to those who 
have already paid the money upon them than to those who have 
received it, and as yet have paid nothing. But you need not be alarmed, 
Mr. Habergam, about them; we promised to overhold them three 
months, and so we will—there are still three weeks and five days to 
run. If you look over the account, you will find it relates to far 
different transactions, of which of course you are well aware. Look it 
over at your leisure—I am sure it is perfectly correct. I must wish 
you good morning for the present, because business presses; but I 
shall be here again punctually at ten o'clock, Mr. Habergam.” 

With a most ceremonious bow, which by no means inspired satis- 
faction in the breast of him to whom it was devoted, Robin left the 
counting-house, leaving its master to go to breakfast with what appetite 
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he might. Habergam scrutinized the accounts with a professional eye, 
though before he commenced the examination, he was well aware that 
no hole was to be found in the book-keeping armour of their over-com- 
plimentary calculator. While thus engaged, a formal and prim mes- 
senger, despatched from the meeting-house, came to remind him that 
it was now nine o'clock, and that the members who had appointed to 
assemble there on the business of which he knew were already met, 
and that the brethren waited but for him. Had Habakkuk been of 
the profane, his answer to this inopportune message would have been, 
“ The brethren be d—d!” But though the emotion which dictates 
such wholesale condemnation of those who displease, swelled as strongly 
in his bosom as in that of the most swearing of troopers, nothing so 
undevout passed his lips. He merely groaned, and told the messenger 
to inform those who sent him that he was engaged in unexpected 
business, and that he thought the matter was not so pressing but that 
it might stand over. 

After the disappointed Mercury, whose curiosity had been strongly 
excited by the hopes of picking up ample food for slander, had departed, 
Habergam grunted forth something, as like a curse as possible, upon 
his folly in meddling in the matter at all, to which he instinctively 
attributed this sudden call for the money. “I may well say,” he 
muttered, “that it is an unexpected business—and I might say, too, 
that it is a most annoying business just now. ‘Two thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven pounds, odd shillings, and pence ; and if I 
have six hundred and fifty available in the house, it is as much as I 
have. However, there is no use in loitering about it; Shuckleborough 
is as punctual as an hour-glass, and I have not quite the time measured 
by an hour-glass to spare———” 

Revolving in his inmost mind on whom of his friends he should call 
to assist him in his present difficulty, he sallied forth. It is useless to 
re-write what has been written a thousand times. He fared as all 
money-borrowers, from the days of Timon. Those to whom he applied, 


“ Did answer in a joint and corporate voice, 
That now they are at fall, want treasure, cannot 
Do what they would, are sorry-——” 


In fact, the scarcity of money, which never fails to prevail on all such 
occasions, was pleaded to the unlucky corn-factor, and he came back— 
‘no richer in return.” He had indeed raised a couple of hundred 
pounds, but his absence had raised a devil which made that two hun- 
dred pounds of no value. He had not returned until half-past ten, 
and thereby missed Robin, who was exact to a moment. His clerks 
told him that Mr. Shuckleborough was very cross, and slightingly 
adding that he would return at eleven, when he trusted he would not 
be trifled with any longer. If poor Habakkuk had been waiting for 
him, it would have made little difference ; but Shuckleborough would 
have been deprived of a pretext for a more copious discharge of that 
bile. which had been burning within him since the day before. At 
eleven, he returned, “ with countenance severe.” 

“ Mr. Habergam,” said he, “ you must think my time of little worth, 
else you would not waste it in the manner which you have done this 
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morning; but as arguing about that, Mr. Habergam, will not tend to 
the recovery of my hours, let us go to business at once. Have you 
looked over, Mr. Habergam, the account I left you, and found it 
correct 7” 

“ Perfectly,” said Habakkuk; “ I had no doubt of that.”, 

‘“* All, then, that remains, Mr. Habergam, is to settle it. I have the 
receipts and vouchers all ready in my pocket.” And suiting the action 
to the word, he produced them. “ ‘lwo thousand eight hundred and 
forty-seven pounds, seventeen shillings, and two-pence. If it is any 
convenience to you, Mr. Habergam, we shall let the small money stand 
over, and take as on the present account, two thousand eight hundred.” 

“ Why, truly,” said Habergam, “ friend Robin——” 

‘“* My name, sir,” interrupted the clerk, with haughty indignation, 
“is Robert! JZ was christened, Mr. Habergam, in the manner of a 
Christian country—not named, like some people, as a dog ; and as to 
my being your friend, sir—it is perfectly new to me how the friendship 
has sprung up between us! Let us go on to business.” 

“ Then, Robert Shuckleborough,” said the corn-factor, in whom 
what he would call the Old Adam was working strong to knock 
down a man, whom for more than twenty years of commercial life he 
had looked upon as not much better than a menial; “ the truth is, that 
I have not got the whole sum.” 

“ I thought so, by '” said Robin, with an oath. ‘“ Well, what 
have you to offer, my good man ?” 

*‘ T have just now about nine hundred pounds, which I can pay up 
at once.” 

* So far, so good. But for the remaining nineteen hundred, how 
do you propose to arrange?” 

“ IT could give you bills, which have only a few days to run, to the 
tune of about eleven hundred pounds.” 

‘‘ Bills !—shew them to me,” said Shuckleborough, with infinite scorn. 
“ Bills—any, I suppose; Brown, Badger, and Co.’s affairs. Bills, my 
good man, must be taken from you with considerable caution.” 

“ The bills,” said Habergam, roused, in spite of his circumstances, to 
anger, “ are as good as the bank. Ask of any bankers in Liverpool. 
I'll discount them myself at five per cent this moment.” 

“ Hardly, now, my good man,” replied Shuckleborough—* hardly. 
I have planted the bills we held of you in every banking-house in 
Liverpool, cautioning them not to proceed until the time we promised 
to overhold has expired, and then to act on their own judgment.” 

Habergam looked aghast, but said not a word, as he had handed 
over the bills, well knowing that they were destined to be condemned. 

“ Ay, I thought so—a precious lot! Broadbrim, Bam, and Co.; 
Humphrey Ham; Fox and Levi, —ay, that is not fox and goose; 
Mark and Mincing—yes, we know that firm well; Hildebrand Stanley, 
—what, Sir Hildebrand?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ For two hundred and fifty pounds! Why, you know a bill of Sir 
Hildebrand’s is not worth two hundred and fifty pence, which, I sup- 

is as much as you gave him for it ; yet this is the only bill of 
the lot for which I would give you five shillings. Here, P’ll buy this 
of you at double the price, no matter what that be, of the money you 
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- gave Sir Hildebrand. I'll cash it for you at once out of my own re- 


sources. . To what amount have you swindled the gentleman ?” 

“ Swindled!” said Habergam. “ Mr. Robert Shuckleborougy, you 
have been convivial at an early hour this morning, else you would wt 
dare use such language to me. The bill came into my hands——” 

“ T am tired,” said Shuckleborough, “of listening to this cheating 
and fraudulent stuff. It is of no consequence how the bill came into 
your hands—you will find it something of more importance to ascertain 
how it is that you came into our hands.” 

He whistled, and a pair of uncouth ruffians appeared at the precon- 
certed signal. 

*« This is the man,” continued Robin, “ the defendant in the case of 
Shackleford v. Habergam, (Robin had taken care that his master’s 
name should not appear in the transaction.) Do your duty, Oliver 
Oglethorpe.” 

“ Tt aint a pleasant duty,” said Oliver—grinning, however, at the 
same time, in hideous delight ; “ but, Habakkuk Habergam, here’s the 
writ—here’s the original. Come, my old trump, time’s preeious—we 
must tramp at once. Put on your castor. We'll wait for that, for we 
aint unreasonable.” 

“‘ What!” said Habergam, greatly astonished, and feeling the insult 
and injury still more deeply as they were inflicted in presence of some 
half-score of stupified clerks—“ do you mean to say that I am ar- 
rested ?” 

** | do mean that thing,” said Oliver Oglethorpe, “ and no mistake. 
Pay the sum marked on the back of the writ, with the fees, and, in 
course, the thing is at an end; if not, in course, you must go with us.” 

*‘ In course,” said his attendant, a gentleman who rejoiced in the 
nickname of Measly Mott. 

** But,” said Habakkuk, much alarmed at the serious turn things 
were now taking, “‘ must this be done at once” 

“ Certainly,” said Oliver Oglethorpe, “ unless this 
what brought us here gives a discharge to the writ,—I see he shakes 
his head, so that is no go,—or you bail.” 

“ Mr. Shuckleborough,” said Habergam, “ this is a most outrageous 
proceeding !” 

* No, it aint,” said Oliver; “ there’s nothing in it but what's 
I defy the chancellor of the duchy to say that there’s a bit wrong!” 

Habakkuk did not heed the interruption. “ I must send for John 
Manesty, for I know Mr. Shackleford is only one of his brokers, and 
ask him if he has sanctioned such conduct.” Oni aa 

‘“* Manesty han’t nothing to do with it,” said ethorpe. know 
euenninaiaatinies ten, Rte ul the ghost of Clegg Hall. Come, old 
chap, do not waste no more of our precious minutes.” 

“ At all events, my good man,” said Robin, “ Mr. Manesty, whom 
you are taking the liberty of calling John Manesty, as if he were your 

an, cannot interfere now. He left town cscs after quit- 

synagogue for his estate at Wolsterholme, and will not return 

salle eeiceatatabee On Friday last, he gave me several 

accounts of shaky people, including yours, my good man, and told me 

to gather them in as I could; so I passed the transaction over to 
Mr. Shackleford, and he has instructed these gentlemen to act.” 
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There was a prodigious quantity of the thing that is not, in this 
statement of Robin; but his victim was in no condition to repel it. 

“ Give me, then, until his return. Why, Oglethorpe, I have known 
you since you.were not much more than a boy.” 

“ And employed me, too. Do you remember? But no matter, we 
are wasting time.” 

“ There’s my wife and her three beauteous babbies at home,” said 
Measly Mott, “‘ a-waiting for the return of a husband anda father from 
the doing of his duty as an officer on service.” 

‘“* Well, then,” said the subdued corn-factor, “ as you speak of wife 
and children, let me see mine before you drag me away.” 

“ Come, Habakkuk, my old buck,” returned Oglethorpe, “ that’s 
too good! Drag you away; you'll walk quiet enough without drag- 
ging. The frau and kinchen, if they want you, will find you easily 
enough in Church-lane.” 

‘“* T can raise the money by the sacrifice of goods, of five times the 
amount, in the course of the day; but an arrest will be my ruin.” 

“ There must be an end of all things,” said Robin, taking out a 
silver watch the size of a coach-wheel from the enormous flap of his 
waistcoat. ‘It is perfectly useless, Mr. Habergam, to talk to me-—the 
law must have its course. Good morning to you. I hope I have not 
been the cause of keeping you from any pleasant entertainment, at 
which you were engaged to be first fiddle.” 

He departed to spread through Liverpool and its vicinity the news 
that Habergam was in gaol, and the officials of the palatinate lost no 
time in consigning him to his ultimate destination, after taking care to 
draw from him as much of his ready money as they thought he had a 
disposition to part with. 

All this may be very wrong or very right; but if any one thinks that 
in this scene Robin, who is a favourite friend of ours, behaved like a 
tyrant, we beg them to remember that he was sensible of a wrong, 
j in his own cause, and conscious of power. Whether this is pre- 
cisely the kind of tribunal which it is wise or desirable to erect, is a 
question to be discussed in other pages than these. Habakkuk, at all 
events, had sufficient leisure to inquire, whether that charity which 
exports itself abroad may not be very contracted in its concerns at 
home. 

Manesty’s return to his office, in spite of Robin’s bouncings, took 
place nearly about the same time that Habergam had been arrested. 
No mention of that circumstance was made to him, nor did he make 
any inquiry which led to it. The day passed over in Pool-lane with 
its usual quietude, and those who had heard of the rumour spread by 
drunken Blazes only laughed at it. On inquiring after that worthy 
gentleman, it was found that he occupied his Sunday evening in get- 
ting more and more drunk; and that when he had brought 
business towards a very perfect state of completion, he had, 
to the advice and remonstrances of every one connected with the ad- 
ministration of the tap, staggered out, uttering incoherent oaths. 
During the evening he had been very troublesome; he called every 
man of anything like a decent appearance a pirate, and swore that 
knew them on the coast of Africa. In particular, he could identify, 
and so could the crew of the ship Juno, now lying at Gravesend, the 
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greasy lubbers whom he had met in the psalm-shop. He knew them all 
well, and could hang them all up,—indeed, for that matter, he could hang 
half Liverpool; and if he could not hang the other half, he well knew 
they richly deserved it. After wanting to fight with every one in the 
room, he departed in disgust. He had no kit, nothing but what he 
wore about him; he had paid honestly for all he called for, and had 
foolishly thrown about some pieces of gold and silver; and of him 
nothing more was known at the Blackamoor’s Arms. The landlord 
said he was sorry such a fellow had come into his house, and sorry, 
too, that he left it in such a state. “I think,” said he, “he has 
tumbled into the river, and is drowned.” 

In eight or ten days the surmise of the landlord was proved to be 
true: a body almost decomposed was washed up under St. Nicholas’ 
church, the dress and other indications of which proved it to be that 
of Blazes. Nothing was found about him except some foreign coins, 
doubloons, dollars, &c., amounting in value to some ten or twelve 
pounds. No marks of violence appeared upon his person, and the only 
conclusion that the coroner’s inquest could come to, was that of “ found 
drowned.” Those, of course, who had entertained any suspicion that 
Manesty was connected with the business charged against him by the 
deceased, had their suspicions strengthened by the mode of his death; 
they had not been weakened by the arrest of Habergam. 

But that was all over now. Two or three days had elapsed after he 
had been removed from the den of Oglethorpe, where, of course, he 
was most unmercifully fleeced, to the prison of the palatinate, Lancaster 
Castle, before Manesty was informed of the occurrence. He strongly 
rebuked Robin, and sent an instant discharge, with a letter of the most 
kindly apology. The thing had occurred in his temporary absence, 
and Mr. Shuckleborough had quite mistaken instructions which he had 
given a few days before. It was certain that a sudden pressure had 
come upon the house, and he had directed that some strictness should 
be used to obtain outstanding monies of long date; but it had never 
entered his head that any one should have been exposed to the incon- 
veniences of arrest, to which he or his father before him had never 
resorted in any instance during a commercial course of nearly half-a- 
century, and which, above all things, he deeply regretted should be 
employed in the case of Habakkuk Habergam, with whom he had been 
so long knit in brotherly love. As for the transactions which unhap- 
pily gave occasion for this unlucky mistake, he begged that nothing 
should be thought of them until payment was perfectly convenient, no 
matter at how distant a date; and as for the bills of Brown, Badger, 
and Co., he had taken them out of his office to throw them into his 
own private desk, there to remain until Habakkuk himself asked for 
them. Nothing could be fairer or more handsome; and if the poor 
corn-factor emerged from prison with blasted credit and crippled re- 
sources, spirits broken and his self-importance humiliated, to become a 
bankrupt in three months, and an inmate of the grave in three more, 
no one could in the slightest degree impute those catastrophes to 
Mr. Manesty, who had generously flung his bills into the fire, sorrow- 
fully attended the funeral, and headed a subscription for his family 
with the liberal donation of 100. 
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Parts V., VI., VIL, 43, 128, 207 

Cymon and Iphigenia, the modern, 85 


Dirge, a, by Blanche Cotton, 29 
Dyar-Bekir, an Evening at, by W. Francis 
Ainsworth, 221 


Elizabeth, Life of Queen, by Agnes 
Strickland; and Letters of Mary Queen 
of Scots, edited by Miss Strickland, 
reviewed, 249 

Elliston Papers, the, Edited by George 
Raymond, Esq., 30, 133, 227, 323, 413, 
513 
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Eric and the Outlaws, by Jane F. Chapman, 
reviewed, 75 

Etruria, the Painted Tombs of Ancient; 
stanzas, by Catherine Parr, 517 

Euphrates, the great river, explored, 518, 
525 


Far away, the, stanzas, by Miss Skelton, 
206 

Farm-house, the, a Legend of 1792, by 
Charles Ollier, Author of “ Ferrers,” 214 

Fenimore Cooper, 537 

Fight in the Dark, a, by the Author of 
“ Colin Clink,” 151 

Fortune-hanting, Thoughts on, by the 
Author of “ Handley-Cross,” Parts L, 
IL, IIL, 307, 423, 501 


Gavaret, his design of murdering Henry of 
Navarre, frustrated by the king, 527 

German Sunday, a, by Captain Medwin: 
the Student and his Dog; a respectable 
Acquaintance; Reunion of the Clubs; 
Heroes of the Beard ; a Quiet Party, 317 


Hayti, the Emperor of, and the Skipper, by 
Benson Hill, 333 

Heath-Broom, Autobiography of a, by 
M. Y. W., stanzas, 18 

Heathen worship of Assyrians and Pheni- 
cians, 520 

Henry, King of Navarre, his noble and 
generous behaviour in peril, 527—531 

Hervey, Charles, Stanzas to my Sister, from 
the Russian of Slepoushkin, by, 29; 
Song, from the Spanish of Gil Vicente, 
by, 119 

Home-Treasury, Nursery Songs, &c., no- 
ticed, 76, 456 


Inconveniences of being like somebody 
else, by W. Francis Ainsworth, 114 

Ireland and its Rulers, since 1829, noticed, 
455 


Jewish History, Tales of, by C. and E, 
Moss, noticed, 77 


Keeping it up, by Laman Blanchard, 257 

Kenealy, Edward, contribution by, 141 

Kentuckian, the Loquacious, by Uncle Sam, 
237 

Killarney, a Week at, by Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C, Hall, reviewed, 359 

Lancashire Gentlemen at a Revel, 181, 276 





Library-Table, Our; Reviews and Notices 
of Publications, 75, 164, 262, 357, 453, 
549 

Love and Fame, the Poet's Wish, by Cathe- 
rine Parr, 236 

Love and a Licence, by Charles Whitehead, 
401 


Mackenzie, Dr. Shelton, a Night with Burns, 
by, 395 

Maginn, Dr. William, the Liverpool Mer- 
chant, John Manesty, by, Chapters I. to 
XVL, 79, 175, 276, 363, 462, 553 

Manesty, John, the Liverpool merchant ; by 
the late Dr. William Maginn. Chap. I. 
Liverpool as it was and is, Merchant-life, 
&e., 79. IL. The Wolsterholmes, &c., 
82. III. The modern Cymon and Iphi- 
genia, 85. IV. A point of conscience, 
may an anti-slavery advocate hold slaves? 
The assembly of the Gifted, 88. V. John 
Manesty departs for the West Indies, 175. 
VI. A dissertation on cocking, with a 
cock-fight : Lancashire gentlemen at feast 
and tourney, 179. VII. A dissertation 
on slavery; the end of the revel, 276, 
VIIL. A disciple of. Chesterfield ; a high- 
way robbery, 279. IX. Vulgar robbery 
objectionable ; the amateur highwaymen 
traced, &c., 363. X. An interview be- 
tween father and son; division of the 
booty; fatal duel, 365. XI. Sir Hilde- 
brand’s guesis; progress of a silent pas- 
sion; a rival, 367. XII. Second depar- 
ture for the West Indies, 372. XIII. The 
return, and the accusation,374. XIV. Sus- 
picions creeping among the saintly ; the 
Merchant called to account, 462. XV. Re- 
ligious doubts ; Manesty visits Aminadab 
the Ancient, 465. XVI. Commercial 
law and the law of arrest ; Robin’s sharp 
practice, and Manesty’s atonement, 553 

Marmaduke Wyvil, by H. W. Herbert, re- 
viewed, 164 

Mary Queen of Scots, her Letters, &c., 
noticed, 256 

Maynard, Hon. Julia Augusta; The Stars, 
JSragment from a MS, poem, by, 25 ; Sestri, 
by, 236 

Mazarin, the Duchesse de, at Chelles; by 
Miss Pardoe: Parts L., IL, 146, 267 

Medwin, Captain, paper contributed by, 317 

Meet of the Olden Time, a; by John Mills, 
124 














INDEX, 


Meredith, by the Countess of Blessington, 
reviewed, 159 

Mills, John, Esq., contributions by, 124; 
The Stage-coach, reviewed, 357 


Modern Chivalry ; or, a New Orlando Fu- | 


rioso, edited by William Harrison Ains- 
worth: Flights I. to XIL., 95, 104, 189, 
~ 199, 283, 292, 377, 384, 471; the Con- 
clusion, 492 
Monk, the: stanzas, by Miss Skelton, 42 
Montaigne, the works of, edited by Hazlitt, 
reviewed, 78 
Moorish Song, a, by Alfred Whitehead, 42 


No Concealments! A Domestic Dilemma, 
by Laman Blanchard, 543 


Ollier, Charles, Esq., papers contributed by, 
214, 348 

Oxenford, John, The Dying Flower, from 
the German of Rockert, by, 434; the 
Three Indians, from the German of 
Nicolaus Lenau, by, 508 


Pardoe, Miss, papers contributed by, 146, 267 

Parr, Catherine, verses by, 236, 322, 517 

Pastor, the eloquent ; by Laman Blanchard, 
336 

Pitman, R. B., The Treasure-Finders, 
Part L, by, 509 

Pleiad, Story of the Lost; stanzas, by Ca- 
milla Toulmin, 500 

Pollington, Lord, on the vestiges of Bam- 
byce (Bambuch) and Hierapolis, 518, 523 

Poor-Law System, the, 453 

President and the pheasant; or, Every man 
his own thief: a Tale of Oxford, by Lu- 
nette, 301 

Prometheus of the Greeks, and Magog of 
the East, identified, 522 

Pygmalion, the story of; by Edward Ke- 
nealy, 141 


Raymond, George, Esq., The Elliston Pa- 
pers, edited by, 30, 133, 227, 323, 413, 
513 

Restoration, the Town-life of the; by Ro- 
bert Bell, Part IIL, 51 

Rhine, the; by D. M. Aird, from Victor 
Hugo’s work, noticed, 173 

Romance of an Hour, the ; by Miss Skelton, 
26 

Ruins, stanzas, by Catherine Parr, 322 

Ruins and Old Trees, associated with Eng- 
lish History, noticed, 456 
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Rusland Chapel, Vale of Rusland ; verses, 
by Miss Skelton, 512 

Salisbury Plain, a deed done on; by the 
Author of “ Colin Clink,” 457 

Sam, Uncle, the loquacious Kentuckian, by, 
239 

Sentences on Similes, by Laman Blanchard, 
448 

Sestri, verses, by the Hion. J. A. Maynard, 
236 

Shakspeare Illustrated: Memoir and Essay 
by Barry Cornwall, Designs by Kenny 
Meadows, reviewed, 262 

Skelton, Miss, contributions by, 26, 42, 120, 
163, 206, 273, 306, 343, 394, 428, 512 

Sleeping and Dreaming, by F. H. Elwin, 
reviewed, 168 

Song, by Barney Brallaghan, 226 

Stage-coach ; or, the Road of Life, by John 
Mills, reviewed, 357 

Stanzas, by Miss Skelton, 394 

Stars, the; from a MS. poem, by the Hon. 
Julia Augusta Maynard, 25 


Taverns and coffee-houses, 51 

Tell me, tell me, sailor bold; a song, by 
Charles Hervey, 119 

Temple Bar, a Tradition of, by Charles 
Ollier, 348 

To , poetry, by Miss Skelton, 306 

Tolfrey, Frederic, My fellow-traveller’s ad- 
venture, a Tale of the Ardennes, by, 435, 
531 

Tombs of the East, by W. Francis Ains- 
worth, 405 

Toulmin, Camilla, Story of the Lost Pleiad ; 
stanzas, by, 500 

Treasure-Finders, the; by R. Pitman, 
Part L, 509 

Trollope, Mrs., Jessie Phillips, a Tale, by, 


reviewed, 453 





“ Vandois, the Escape of the,” reviewed, 69 
Violet and Violante, by Miss Skelton, 273 


W., M. Y., the Autobiography of a Heath- 
Broom, stanzas, by, 18 

Water-Cuare, dangers of the, by Drs. Wilson 
and Gully, reviewed, 265 

“ When thy voice is singing,” stanzas for 
music, by A. G., 74 

Whitehead, Alfred, a Moorish song, by, 42; 
Love and a Licence, a Tale, 401 

Woful Voice, the, poetry, by Miss Skelton, 
163 
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Lllustrations on Steel, by George Cruikshank. 


To * MODERN CHIVALRY.” 


MAULEY’S VISIT TO HOWARDSON. 


SIR JOHN HONEYFIELD’S STARTLING COMMUNICATION TO MRS. HOWARDSON. 
APOLLONIA HURST’S ANNOYING REMARK TO LADY RACHEL LAWRANCE. 
THE BEGUINES OF GHENT. 


LORD BUCKHURST OVERCOME BY THE APPEARANCE OF APOLLONIA HURST. 


To “ THE ELLISTON PAPERS.” 


ELLISTON AND THE FLOWER OF KNOCK-MELE-DOWN. 
“ ALAS, POOR GHOST !” 


to ** JOHN MANESTY.” 


THE ASSEMBLY OF THE GIFTED. 

DICK “UBBLETHWAITE INTERRUPTING THE FIGHT BETWEEN LORD RANDY 
AND SIR THEOBALD CHILLINGWORTH. 

THE ROBBERY OF LORD SILVERSTICK. 

THE FATAL DUEL BETWEEN LORD RANDY AND SIR TOBY. 

THE VISIT OF JOHN MANES TY TO AMINADAB THE ANCIENT. 

THE ARREST OF MR. HABAKKUK HABERGAM.«~ 


T. C. Savill, Printer, 107, St. Martin's Lane. 












































